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J. HABAKUK FEPHSONS STATEMENT. 


IN the month of De- 
cember in the year 
1873 the British ship 
‘Dei Gratia’ steered 
into Gibraltar, having 
in tow the dereliet 
brigantine, ‘ Marie Ce- 
leste,’ which had been 
picked up in latitude 

38° 40’, longitude 17° 

\ 15’ West. There were 

several circumstances 

\ in connection with the 

condition and appear- 

ance of this abandoned 

\\\. vessel which excited 

\\“ é 

considerable comment 

at the time, and aroused 

a curiosity which has 

never been satisfied. What these circumstances were was summed 

up in an able article which appeared in the ‘Gibraltar Gazette.’ 

The curious can find it in the issue for January 4, 1874, unless 

my memory deceives me. For the benefit of those, however, 

who may be unable to refer to the paper in question, I shall 
subjoin a few extracts which touch upon the leading features of 
the case. 
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2 J. HABAKUK JEPHSON’S STATEMENT. 


‘We have ourselves,’ says the anonymous writer in the 
‘Gazette,’ ‘been over the derelict ‘“ Marie Celeste,” and have 
closely questioned the officers of the “ Dei Gratia” on every point 
which might throw light on the affair. They are of opinion that 
she had been abandoned several days, or perhaps weeks, before 
being picked up. ‘The official log, which was found in the cabin, 
states that the vessel sailed from Boston to Lisbon, starting upon 
Octoher 16. It is, however, most imperfectly kept, and affords 
little information. There is no reference to rough weather, and, 
indeed, the state of the vessel’s paint and rigging excludes the 
idea that she was abandoned for any such reason. She is perfectly 
water-tight. No signs of a struggle or of violence are to be 
detected, and there is absolutely nothing to account for the dis- 
appearance of the crew. There are several indications that a 
lady was present on board, a sewing-machine being found in the 
cabin and some articles of female attire. These probably belonged 
to the captain’s wife, who is mentioned in the log as having 
accompanied her husband. As an instance of the mildness of the 
weather, it may be remarked that a bobbin of silk was found 
standing upon the sewing-machine, though the least roll of the 
vessel would have precipitated it to the floor. The boats were 
intact, and slung upon the davits, and the cargo, consisting of 
tallow and American clocks, was untouched. An old-fashioned 
sword of curious workmanship was discovered among some lumber 
in the forecastle, and this weapon is said to exhibit a longitudinal 
striation on the steel, as if it had been recently wiped. It has 
heen placed in the hands of the police, and submitted to Dr. 
Monaghan, the analyst, for inspection. The result of his exami- 
nation has not yet been published. We may remark, in conclusion, 
that Captain Dalton, of the “ Dei G4ratia,” an able and intelligent 
seaman, is of opinion that the “Marie Celeste” may have been 
abandoned a considerable distance from the spot at which she was 
picked up, since a powerful current runs up in that latitude from 
the African coast. He confesses his inability, however, to advance 
any hypothesis which can reconcile all the facts of the case. In 
the utter absence of a clue or grain of evidence, it is to be feared 
that the fate of the crew of the “ Marie Celeste” will be added to 
those numerous mysteries of the deep which will never be solved 
until the great day when the sea shall give up its dead. If crime 
has been committed, as is much to be suspected, there is little 
hope of bringing the perpetrators to justice,’ 
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I shall supplement this extract from the ‘ Gibraltar Gazette’ 
by quoting a telegram from Boston, which went the round of the 
English papers, and represented the total amount of information 
which had been collected about the ‘ Marie Celeste.’ ‘ She was,’ 
it said, ‘a brigantine of 170 tons burden, and belonged to White, 
Russell, & White, wine importers of this city. Captain J. W. 
Tibbs was an old servant of the firm, and was a man of known 
ability and tried probity. He was accompanied by his wife, aged 
thirty-one, and their youngest child, five years old. The crew 
consisted of seven hands, including two coloured seamen, and a 
boy. There were three passengers, one of whom was the well- 
known Brooklyn specialist on consumption, Dr. Habakuk Jephson, 
who was a distinguished advocate for Abolition in the early days 
of the movement, and whose pamphlet entitled “ Where is thy 
Brother ?” exercised a strong influence on public opinion before 
the war. The other passengers were Mr. J. Harton, a writer in 
the employ of the firm, and Mr. Septimius Goring, a half-caste 
gentleman from New Orleans. All investigations have failed to 
throw any light upon the fate of these fourteen human beings. 
The loss of Dr. Jephson will be felt both in political and scientific 
circles.’ 

I have now epitomised for the benefit of the public all that has 
been hitherto known concerning the ‘ Marie Celeste’ and her 
crew, for the past ten years have not in any way helped to eluci- 
date the mystery. I have now taken up my pen with the inten- 
tion of telling all that I know of the ill-fated voyage. I consider 
that it is a duty which I owe to society, for symptoms which I am 
familiar with in others lead me to believe that before many 
months my tongue and hand may be alike incapable of conveying 
information. Let me remark, as a preface to my narrative, that 
I am Joseph Habakuk Jephson, Doctor of Medicine of the 
University of Harvard, and ex-Consulting Physician of the Sama- 
ritan Hospital of Brooklyn. 

Many will doubtless wonder why I have not proclaimed myself 
before, and why I have suffered so many conjectures and surmises 
to pass unchallenged. Could the ends of justice have been 
served in any way by my revealing the facts in my possession I 
should unhesitatingly have done so. It seemed to me, however, 
that there was no possibility of such a result; and when I 
attempted, after the occurrence, to state my case to an English 
official, I was met with such offensive incredulity that I deter- 

1—2 











4 J. HABAKUK JEPHSON’S STATEMENT. 


mined never again to expose myself to the chance of such an 
indignity. I can excuse the discourtesy of the Liverpool magis- 
trate, however, when I reflect upon the treatment which I 
received at the hands of my own relatives, who, though they 
knew my unimpeachable character, listened to my statement with 
an indulgent smile as if humouring the delusion of a monomaniac. 
This slur upon my veracity led to a quarrel between myself and 
John Vanburger, the brother of my wife, and confirmed me in my 
resolution to let the matter sink into oblivion—a determination 
which I have only altered through my son’s solicitations. In 
order to make my narrative intelligible, I must run lightly over 
one or two incidents in my former life which throw light upon 
subsequent events. 

My father, William K. Jephson, was a preacher of the sect 
called Plymouth Brethren, and was one of the most respected 
citizens of Lowell. Like most of the other Puritans of New 
England, he was a determined opponent to slavery, and it was 
from his lips that I received those lessons which tinged every 
action of my life. While I was studying medicine at Harvard 
University, I had already made a mark as an advanced Abolitionist ; 
and when, after taking my degree, I bought a third share of the 
practice of Dr. Willis, of Brooklyn, I managed, in spite of my 
professional duties, to devote a considerable time to the cause 
which I had at heart, my pamphlet, ‘ Where is thy Brother ?’ 
(Swarburgh, Lister, & Co., 1859) attracting considerable attention. 


When the war broke out I left Brooklyn and accompanied the 


113th New York regiment through the campaign. I was present 
at the second battle of Bull’s Run and at the battle of Gettysburg. 
Finally I was severely wounded at Antietam, and would probably 
have perished on the field had it not been for the kindness of a 
gentleman named Murray, who had me carried to his house and 
provided me with every comfort. Thanks to his charity, and to 
the nursing which I received from his black domestics, I was soon 
able to get about the plantation with the help of a stick. It was 
during this period of convalescence that an incident.occurred which 
is closely connected with my story. 

Among the most assiduous of the negresses who had watched 
my couch during my illness there was one old crone who appeared 
to exert considerable authority over the others. She was exceed- 
ingly attentive to me, and I gathered from the few words that 
passed between us that she had heard of me and that she was 
grateful to me for championing her oppressed race. 
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One day as I was sitting alone in the verandah basking in the 
sun and debating whether I should rejoin Grant’s army, 1 was 
surprised to see this old creature hobbling towards me. After 
looking cautiously around to see that we were alone, she fumbled 
in the front of her dress and produced a small chamois leather bag 
which was hung round her neck by a white cord. 

‘ Massa,’ she said, bending down and croaking the words into 
my ear, ‘me die soon. Me very old woman. Not stay long on 
Massa Murray’s plantation.” 











Zi i, 
N 
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‘You may live a long time yet, Martha, I answered. ‘ You 
know Iam a doctor. If you feel ill, let me know about it, and I 
will try to cure you.’ 

‘ No wish to live—wish to die. I’m gwine to join the heavenly 
host.’ Here she relapsed into one of those half-heathenish rhap- 
sodies in which negroes indulge. ‘ But, massa, me have one thing 
must leave behind me when I go. No able to take it with me 
across the Jordan. That one thing very precious, more precious 
and more holy than all thing else in the world. Me, a poor, old 
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black woman have this because my people, very great people,. spose 
they was back in the old country. But you cannot understand 
this seme as black folk could. My fader give it me and his fader 
give it him, but now who shall I give it to? Poor Martha hab 
no child, no relation, nobody. All round I see black man very 
bad man. Black woman very stupid woman. Nobody worthy of 
the stone. And so I say, Here is Massa Jephson who write books 
and fight for coloured folk—he must be good man and he shall 
have it though he is white man and nebber can know what it 
mean or where it came from.’ Here the old woman fumbled in 
the chamois leather bag and pulled out a flattish black stone with 
a hole through the middle of it. ‘ Here, take it,’ she said, press- 
ing it into my hand, ‘take it. No harm nebber come from any- 
thing good. Keep it safe—nebber lose it!’ and with a warning 
gesture the old crone hobbled away in the same cautious way as 
she had come, looking from side to side to see if we had been 
observed. . 

I was more amused than impressed by the old woman’s earnest- 
ness, and was only prevented from laughing during her oration by 
the fear of hurting her feelings. When she was gone I took a 
good look at the stone which she had given me. It was intensely 
black, of extreme hardness, and oval in shape—just such a flat 
stone as one would pick up on the seashore if one wished to throw 
along way. It was about three inches long, and an inch and a 
half broad at the middle, but rounded off at the extremities. The 
most curious part about it were several well-marked ridges which 
ran in semicircles over its surface, and gave it. exactly the appear- 
ance of a human ear. Altogether I was rather interested in my 
new possession, and determined to submit it, as a geological speci- 
men, to my friend Professor Shroeder of the New York Institute, 
upon the earliest opportunity. In the meantime I thrust it into 
my pocket, and rising from my chair started off for a short styoll 
in the shrubbery, dismissing the incident from my mind. 

As my wound had nearly healed by this time, I took my leave 
of Mr. Murray shortly afterwards. The Union armies were every- 
where victorious and converging on Richmond, so that my assist- 
ance seemed unnecessary and I returned to Brooklyn. There I 
resumed my practice and married the second daughter of Josiah 
Vanburger, the well-known wood engraver. In the course of a 
few years I built up a good connection and acquired considerable 
reputation in the treatment of pulmonary complaints. I still kept 
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the old black stone in my pocket, and frequently told the story of 
the dramatic way in which I had become possessed of it. I also 
kept my resolution of showing it to Professor Shroeder, who was 
much interested both by the anecdote and the specimen. He 
pronounced it to be a piece of meteoric stone, and drew my atten- 
tion to the fact that its resemblance to an ear was not accidental, 
but that it was most carefully worked into that shape. A dozen 
little anatomical points showed that the worker had been as accu- 
rate as he was skilful. ‘I should not wonder,’ said the Professor, 
‘if it were broken off from some larger statue, though how such 
hard material could be so perfectly worked is more than I can under- 
stand. If there is a statue to correspond I should like to see it !’ 
So I thought at the time, but I have changed my opinion since. 

The next seven or eight years of my life were quiet and un- 
eventful. Summer followed spring and spring followed. winter 
without any variation in my duties. As the practice increased I 
admitted J. S. Jackson as partner, he to have one-fourth of the 
profits. The continued strain had told upon my constitution, how- 
ever, and I became at last so unwell that my wife insisted upon 
my consulting Dr. Kavanagh Smith, who was my colleague at 
the Samaritan Hospital. That gentleman examined me and pro- 
nounced the apex of my left lung to be in a state of consolidation, 
recommending me at the same time to go through a course of 
medical treatment and to take a long sea-voyage. 

My own disposition, which is naturally restless, predisposed me 
strongly in favour of the latter piece of advice, and the matter 
was clinched by my meeting young Russell of the firm of White, 
Russell, & White, who offered me a passage in one of his father’s 
ships, the ‘ Marie Celeste,’ which was just starting from Boston. 
‘ She is a snug little ship,’ he said, ‘ and Tibbs, the captain, is an 
excellent fellow. There is nothing like a sailing ship for an 
invalid.’ I was very much of the same opinion myself, so I closed 
with the offer on the spot. 

My original plan was that my wife should accompany me on 
my travels. She has always been a very poor sailor, however, and 
there were strong family reasons against her exposing herself to 
any risk at the time, so we determined that she should remain at 
home. Iam not a religious or an effusive man ; but oh, thank God 
for that! As to leaving my practice I was easily reconciled to it, 
as Jackson my partner was a reliable and hard-working man. 

I arrived in Boston on October 12, 1873, and proceeded 
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immediately to the office of the firm in order to thank them for 

their courtesy. As I was sitting in the counting-house waiting 

until they should be at liberty to see me, the words ‘ Marie 

Celeste’ suddenly attracted my attention. I looked round and 

saw a very tall, gaunt man who was leaning across the polished 

mahogany counter asking some questions of the clerk at the ‘ 

other side. His face was turned half towards me, and I could see . 

that he had a strong dash of negro blood in him, being probably 

a quadroon or even nearer akin to the black. His curved aquiline ¢ 

nose and straight lank hair showed the white strain; but the 

dark restless eye, sensuous mouth, and gleaming teeth all told of 

his African origin. His complexion was of a sickly, unhealthy 

yellow, and as his face was deeply pitted with small-pox, the 

general impression was so unfavourable as to be almost revolting. 

When he spoke, however, it was in a soft, melodious voice, and in 

well-chosen words, and he was evidently a man of some education. 

‘I wished to ask a few questions about the “ Marie Celeste,” ’ 

he repeated, leaning across to the clerk. ‘She sails the day after 
to-morrow, does she not ?’ 


| ‘Yes, sir,’ said the young clerk, awed into unusual politeness 
| } by the glimmer of a large diamond in the stranger’s shirt front. s 
ii ‘Where is she bound for ?’ 
| ‘ Lisbon.’ 
| ‘How many of a crew?’ 
. * Seven, sir.’ 
Fi ‘ Passengers ?’ 
i ‘Yes, two. One of our young gentlemen, and a doctor from 
New York.’ 
‘No gentlemen from the South?’ asked the stranger eagerly. 
* No, none, sir.’ 
‘Is there room for another passenger ?’ 
* Accommodation for three more,’ answered the clerk. 
‘I'll go,’ said the quadroon decisively; ‘I'll go, I'll engage _ 
my passage at once. Put it down, will you—Mr. Septimius 
Goring, of New Orleans.’ 7 


The clerk filled up a form and handed it over to the stranger, 
pointing to a blank space at the bottom. As Mr. Goring stooped 
over to sign it I was horrified to observe that the fingers of his 
right hand had been lopped off, and that he was holding the pen 
between his thumb and the palm. I have seen thousands slain 
in battle and assisted at every conceivable surgical operation, 
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but I cannot recall any sight which gave me such a thrill of dis- 
gust as that great brown sponge-like hand with the single member 
protruding from it. He used it skilfully enough, however, for, 
dashing off his signature, he nodded to the clerk and strolled out 
of the office just as Mr. White sent out word that he was ready to 
receive me. 

I went down to the ‘ Marie Celeste’ that evening, and looked 
over my berth, which was extremely comfortable considering the 
small size of the vessel. Mr. Goring, whom I had seen in the 
morning, was to have the one next mine. Opposite was the 
captain’s cabin and a small berth for Mr. John Harton, a gentle- 
man who was going out in the interests of the firm. These little 
rooms were arranged on each side of the passage which led from 
the main-deck to the saloon. The latter was a comfortable room, 
the panelling tastefully done in oak and mahogany, with a rich 
Brussels carpet, and luxurious settees. I was very much pleased 
with the accommodation and also with Tibbs the captain, a bluff, 
sailor-like fellow, with a loud voice and hearty manner, who 
welcomed me to the ship with effusion, and insisted upon our 
splitting a bottle of wine in his cabin. He told me that he in- 
tended to take his wife and youngest child with him on the 
voyage, and that he hoped with good luck to make Lisbon in three 
weeks. We had a pleasant chat and parted the best of friends, he 
warning me to make the last of my preparations next morning as 
he intended to make a start by the midday tide, having now 
shipped all his cargo. I went back to my hotel where I found a 
letter from my wife awaiting me, and after a refreshing night’s 
sleep returned to the boat in the morning. From this point I am 
able to quote from the journal which I kept in order to vary the 
monotony of the long sea-voyage. If it is somewhat bald in places 
I can at least rely upon its accuracy in details as it was written 
conscientiously from day to day. 

October 16.—Cast off our warps at half-past two and were 
towed out into the bay, where the tug left us, and with all sail 
set we bowled along at about nine knots an hour. I stood upon 
the poop watching the low land of America sinking gradually 
upon the horizon until the evening haze hid it from my sight. A 
single red light, however, continued to blaze balefully behind us, 
throwing a long track like a trail of blood upon the water, and it 
is still visible as I write, though reduced to a mere speck. The 
captain is in a bad humour, for two of his hands disappointed him 

1—5 
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at the last moment, and he was compelled to ship a couple of | 
negroes who happened to be on the quay. The missing men were } 
steady, reliable fellows who had been with him several voyages, 
and their non-appearance puzzled as well as irritated him. Where 
i. a crew of seven men have to work a large sailing ship the loss of 
two experienced seamen is a serious one, for though the negroes i 4 
may take a spell at the wheel or swab the decks, they are of little 
or no use in rough weather. Our cook is also a black man, and . 
Mr. Septimius Goring has a little darkie servant, so that we are te 
rather a piebald community. The accountant, John Harton, 
promises to be an acquisition, for he is a cheery, amusing young ! 
fellow. Strange how little wealth has to do with happiness! He 
has all the world before him and is seeking his fortune in a far 
land, yet he is as transparently happy as a man can be. Goring 
is rich, if I am not mistaken, and so am I; but I know that I 
have a lung, and Goring has some deeper trouble still, to judge 
by his features. How poorly do we both contrast with the careless, 
penniless clerk ! 

October 17.—Mrs. Tibbs appeared upon deck for the first time 
this morning—-a cheerful, energetic woman, with a dear little child 
| just able to walk and prattle. Young Harton pounced on it at 
PM once and carried it away to his cabin, where no doubt he will lay 
the seeds of future dyspepsia in the child’s stomach. Thus medi- 
cine doth make cynics of us all! The weather is still all that 
# could be desired, with a fine fresh breeze from the west-sou’-west. 
The vessel goes so steadily that you would hardly know that she 
fi ; was moving were it not for the creaking of the cordage, the belly- 
ing of the sails, and the long white furrow in our wake. Walked 
the quarter-deck all morning with the captain, and I think the 
keen fresh air has already done my breathing good, for the exercise 
did not fatigue me in any way. Tibbs is a remarkably intelligent 

man, and we had an interesting argument about Maury’s observa- 
tions on ocean currents, which we terminated by going down into if 
his cabin to consult the original work. There we found Goring, 
rather to the captain’s surprise, as it is not usual for passengers to 4 
enter that sanctum unless specially invited. He apologised for 
his intrusion, however, pleading his ignorance of the usages of 
ship life; and the good-natured sailor simply laughed at the in- 
cident, begging him to remain and favour us with his company. 
Goring pointed to the chronometers, the case of which he had 
opened and remarked that he had been admiring them. He has 
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evidently some practical knowledge of mathematical instruments, 
as he told at a glance which was the most trustworthy of the three, 
and also named their price within a few dollars. He had a dis- 
cussion with the captain too upon the variation of the compass, 
and when we came back to the ocean currents he showed a thorough 
grasp of the subject. Altogether he rather improves upon acquaint- 
ance, and is a man of decided culture and refinement. His voice 


we 





harmonises with his conversation, and both are the very antithesis 
of his face and figure. 

The noon-day observation shows that we have run two hundred 
and twenty miles. Towards evening the breeze freshened up and 
the first mate ordered reefs to be taken in the topsails and top- 
gallant sails in expectation of a windy night. I observe that the 
barometer has fallen to twenty-nine. I trust our voyage will not 
be a rough one as I am a poor sailor, and my health would pro- 
bably derive more harm than good from a stormy trip, though I 
have the greatest confidence in the captain’s seamanship and in 
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the soundness of the vessel. Played cribbage with Mrs. Tibbs 
after supper, and Harton gave us a couple of tunes on the violin. 

October 18.—The gloomy prognostications of last night were 
not fulfilled, as the wind died away again, and we are lying now 
in a long greasy swell, ruffled here and there by a fleeting cats- 
paw which is insufficient to fill the sails. The air is colder than 
it was yesterday, and I have put on one of the thick woollen 
jerseys which my wife knitted for me. Harton came into my 
cabin in the morning and we had a cigar together. He says that 
he remembers having seen Goring in Cleveland, Ohio, in 69. 
He was, it appears, a mystery then as now, wandering about with- 
out any visible employment and extremely reticent on his own 
affairs. The man interests me as a psychological study. At 
breakfast this morning I suddenly had that vague feeling of 
uneasiness which comes over some people when closely stared at, 
and, looking quickly up, I met his eyes bent upon me with an 
intensity which amounted to ferocity, though their expression 
instantly softened as he made some conventional remark upon 
the weather. Curiously enough, Harton says that he had a very 
similar experience yesterday upon deck. I observe that Goring fre- 
quently talks to the coloured seamen as he strolls about—a trait 
which I rather admire, as it is common to find half-breeds ignore 
their dark strain and treat their black kinsfolk with greater 
intolerance than a white man would do. His little page is de- 
voted to him, apparently, which speaks well for his treatment of 
him. Altogether, the man is a curious mixture of incongruous 
qualities, and unless I am deceived in him will give me food for 
observation during the voyage. 

The captain is grumbling about his chronometers, which do 
not register exactly the same time. He says it is the first time 
that they have ever disagreed. We were unable to get a noon- 
day observation on account of the haze. By dead reckoning, we 
have done about a hundred and seventy miles in the twenty-four 
hours. The dark seamen have proved, as the skipper prophesied, 
to be very inferior hands, but as they can both manage the wheel 
well they are kept steering, and so leave the more experienced 
men to work the ship. These details are trivial enough, but a 
small thing serves as food for gossip aboard ship. The appearance 
of a whale in the evening caused quite a flutter among us. From 
its sharp back and forked tail, I should pronounce it to have been 
a rorqual, or ‘ finner’ as they are called by the fishermen. 
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October 19.—Wind was cold, so I prudently remained in my 
cabin all day, only creeping out for dinner. Lying in my bunk I 
can, without moving, reach my books, pipes, or anything else I 
may want, which is one advantage of a small apartment. My old 
wound began to ache a little to-day, probably from the cold. 
Read ‘ Montaigne’s Essays’ and nursed myself. Harton came in 
in the afternoon with Doddy, the Captain’s child, and the skipper 
himself followed, so that I held quite a reception. 

October 20 and 21.—Still cold, with a continual drizzle of 
rain, and I have not been able to leave the cabin. This confine- 
ment makes me feel weak and depressed. Goring came in to see 
me, but his company did not tend to cheer me up much, as he 
hardly uttered a word, but contented himself with staring at me 
in a peculiar and rather irritating manner. He then got up and 
stole out of the cabin without saying anything. I am beginning 
to suspect that the man is a lunatic. I think I mentioned that 
his cabin is next to mine. The two are simply divided by a thin: 
wooden partition which is cracked in many places, some ofthe ~ 
cracks being so large that I can hardly avoid, as I lie in my bunk, 
observing his motions in the adjoining room. Without any wish 
to play the spy, I see him continually stooping over what appears 
to be a chart and working with a pencil and compasses. I have 
remarked the interest he displays in matters connected with 
navigation, but I am surprised that he should take the trouble to 
work out the course of the ship. However, it is a harmless amuse- 
ment enough, and no doubt he verifies his results by those of the 
captain. 

I wish the man did not run in my thoughts so much. I had 
a nightmare on the night of the 20th, in which I thought my 
bunk was a coffin, that I was laid out in it, and that Goring was 
endeavouring to nail up the lid, which I was frantically pushing 
away. Even when I woke up, I could hardly persugge myself 
that I was not in a coffin. As a medical man, I know that a 
nightmare is simply a vascular derangement of the cerebral 
hemispheres, and yet in my weak state I cannot shake off the 
morbid impression which it produces. 

October 22.—A fine day, with hardly a cloud in the sky, 
and a fresh breeze from the sou’-west which wafts us gaily on 
our way. There has evidently been some heavy weather near us, 
as there is a tremendous swell on, and the ship lurches until the 
end of the fore-yard nearly touches the water. Had a refreshing 
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walk up and down the quarter-deck, though I have hardly found 
my sea-legs yet. Several small birds—chaffinches, I think— 
perched in the rigging. 

4.40 p.M—While I was on deck this morning I heard a 
sudden explosion from the direction of my cabin, and, hurrying 
down, found that I had very nearly met with a serious accident. 
Goring was cleaning a revolver, it seems, in his cabin, when one 
of the barrels which he thought was unloaded, went off. The ball 
passed through the side partition and imbedded itself in the 
bulwarks in the exact place where my head usually rests. I have 
been under fire too often to magnify trifles, but there is no doubt 
that if I had been in the bunk it must have killed me. Goring, 
poor fellow, did not know that I had gone on deck that day, and 
must therefore have felt terribly frightened. I never saw such 
emotion in a man’s face as when, on rushing out of his cabin with 
the smoking pistol in his hand, he met me face to face as I came 
down from deck. Of course, he was profuse in his apologies, 
though I simply laughed at the incident. 

11 p.M.—A misfortune has occurred so unexpected and so 
horrible that my little escape of the morning dwindles into insig- 
nificance. Mrs. Tibbs and her child have disappeared—utterly 
and entirely disappeared. I can hardly compose myself to write 
the sad details. About half-past eight Tibbs rushed into my cabin 
with a very white face and asked me if I had seen his wife. I 
answered that I had not. He then ran wildly into the saloon and 
began groping about fcr any trace of her, while I followed him, 
endeavouring vainly to persuade him that his fears were ridiculous. 
We hunted over the ship for an hour and a half without coming 
on any sign of the missing woman or child. Poor Tibbs lost his 
voice completely from calling hername. Even the sailors, who are 
generally stolid enough, were deeply affected by the sight of him 
as he roagaed bareheaded and dishevelled about the deck, searching 
with feverish anxiety the most impossible places and returning to 
them again and again with a piteous pertinacity. The last time 
she was seen was about seven o’clock, when she took Doddy on to 
the poop to give him a breath of fresh air before putting him to 
bed. There was no one there at the time except the black sea- 
man at the wheel, who denies having seen her at all. The whole 
affair is wrapped in mystery. My own theory is that while Mrs. 
Tibbs was holding the child and standing near the bulwarks it 
gave a spring and fell overboard, and that in her convulsive at- 
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tempt to catch or save it, she followed it. I cannot account for 
the double disappearance in any other way. It is quite feasible 
that such a tragedy should be enacted without the knowledge of 
the man at the wheel, since it was dark at the time, and the 
peaked skylights of the saloon screen the greater part of the 
quarter-deck. Whatever the truth may be it is a terrible cata- 
strophe, and has cast the darkest gloom upon our voyage. The 
mate has put the ship about, but of course there is not the slightest 
hope of picking them up. The captain is lying in a state of 
stupor in his cabin. I gave him a powerful dose of opium in his 
coffee that for a few hours at least his anguish may be deadened. 

October 23.—Woke with a vague feeling of heaviness and 
misfortune, but it was not until a few moments’ reflection that I was 
able to recall our loss of the night before. When I came on deck 
I saw the poor skipper standing gazing back at the waste of 
waters behind us which contains everything dear to him upon 
earth. I attempted to speak to him, but he turned brusquely 
away, and began pacing the deck with his head sunk upon his 
breast. Even now, when the truth is so clear, he cannot pass a, 
boat or an unbent sail without peering under it. He looks ten 
years older than he did yesterday morning. Harton is terribly 
cut up, for he was fond of little Doddy, and Goring seems sorry 
too. At least he has shut himself up in his cabin all day, and 
when I got a casual glance at him his head was resting on his two 
hands as if ina melancholy reverie. I fear we are about as dismal 
a crew as ever sailed. How shocked my wife will be to hear of 
our disaster! The swell has gone down now, and we are doing 
about eight knots with all sail set and anice little breeze. Hyson 
is practically in command of the ship, as Tibbs, though he does his 
best to bear up and keep a brave front, is incapable of applying 
himself to serious work. 

October 24.—Is the ship accursed ? Was there ever a voyage 
which began so fairly and which changed so disastrously? Tibbs 
shot himself through the head during the night. I was awakened 
about three o’clock in the morning by an explosion, and imme- 
diately sprang out of bed and rushed into the captain’s cabin to 
' find out the cause, though with a terrible presentiment in my 
heart. Quickly as I went, Goring went more quickly still, for he 
was already in the cabin stooping over the dead body of the cap- 
tain. It was a hideous sight, for the whole front of his face was 
blown in, and the little room was swimming in blood. The pistol 
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was lying beside him on the floor, just as it had dropped from his 
hand. He had evidently put it to his mouth before pulling the 
trigger. Goring and I picked him reverently up and laid him on 
his bed. The crew had all clustered into his cabin, and the six 
white men were deeply grieved, for they were old hands who had 
sailed with him many years. There were dark looks and murmurs 
among them too, and one of them openly declared that the ship 
was haunted. Harton helped to lay the poor skipper out, and we 





did him up in canvas between us. At twelve o’clock the fore-yard 
was hauled aback, and we committed his body to the deep, Goring 
reading the Church of England burial service. The breeze has 
freshened up, and we have done ten knots all day and sometimes 
twelve. The sooner we reach Lisbon and get away from this 
accursed ship the better pleased shall I be. I feel as though we 
were in a floating coffin. Little wonder that the poor sailors are 
superstitious when I, an educated man, feel it so strongly. 

October 25.— Made a good run all day. Feel listless and 
depressed. 
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October 26.—Goring, Harton, and I had a chat together on 
deck in the morning. Harton tried to draw Goring out as to his 
profession, and his objects in going to Europe, but the quadroon 
parried all his questions and gave us no information. Indeed he 
seemed to be slightly offended by Harton’s pertinacity, and went 
down into his cabin. I wonder why we should both take such an 
interest in this man! I suppose it is his striking appearance, 
coupled with his apparent wealth, which piques our curiosity. 
Harton has a theory that he is really a detective, that he is after 
some criminal who has got away to Portugal, and that he chooses 
this peculiar way of travelling that he may arrive unnoticed and 
pounce upon his quarry unawares. I think the supposition is 
rather a far-fetched one, but Harton bases it upon a book which 
Goring left on deck, and which he picked ‘up and glanced over. 
It was a sort of scrap-book it seems, and contained a large number 
of newspaper cuttings. All these cuttings related to murders 
which had been committed at various times in the States during 
the last twenty years or so. The curious thing which Harton ob- 
served about them, however, was that they were invariably murders 
the authors of which had never been brought to justice. They 
varied in every detail, he says, as to the manner of execution and 
the social status of the victim, but they uniformly wound up with 
the same formula that the murderer was still at large, though, of 
course, the police had every reason to expect his speedy capture. 
Certainly, the incident seems to support Harton’s theory, though 
it may be a mere whim of Goring’s, or, as I suggested to Harton, 
he may be collecting materials for a book which shall outvie De 
Quincy. “In any case it is no business of ours. 

October 27, 28.—Wind still fair, and we are making good pro- 
gress. Strange how easily a human unit may drop out of its place 
and be forgotten! Tibbs is hardly ever mentioned now; Hyson 
has taken possession of his cabin, and all goes on as before. 
Were it not for Mrs. Tibbs’s sewing machine upon a side-table we 
might forget that the unfortunate family had ever existed. An- 
other accident occurred on board to-day, though fortunately not a 
very serious one. One of our white hands had gone down the 
after hold to fetch up a spare coil of rope, when one of the hatches 
which he had removed came crashing down on the top of him. 
He saved his life by springing out of the way, but one of his feet 
was terribly crushed, and he will be of little use for the remainder 
of the voyage. He attributes the accident to the carelessness of 
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his negro companion who had helped him to shift the hatches. 
The latter, however, puts it down to the roll of the ship.. What- 
ever be the cause it reduces our short-handed crew still further. 
This run of ill luck seems to be depressing Harton, for he has lost 
his usual good spirits and joviality. Goring is the only one who 
preserves his cheerfulness. I see him still working at his chart 
in his owncabin. His nautical knowledge would be useful should 
anything happen to Hyson—which God forbid! 

October 29, 30.—Still bowling along with a fresh breeze. All 
quiet and nothing of note to chronicle. 

October 31.—My weak lungs combined with the exciting 
episodes of the voyage have shaken my nervous system so much 
that the most trivial incident affects me. I can hardly believe 
that Iam the same man who tied the external iliac artery, an 
operation requiring the nicest precision, under a heavy rifle fire at 
Antietam. Iam as nervous asa child. I was lying half dozing 
last night about four bells in the middle watch trying in vain to 
drop into a refreshing sleep. There was no light inside my cabin, 
but a single ray of moonlight streamed in through the port-hole 
throwing a silvery flickering circle upon the door. As I lay I 
kept my drowsy eyes upon this circle, and was conscious that it 
was gradually becoming less well defined as my senses left me, 
when I was suddenly recalled to full wakefulness by the appear- 
ance of a small dark object in the very centre of the luminous 
disc. I lay quietly and breathlessly watching it. Gradually it 
grew larger and plainer, and then I perceived that it was a human 
hand which had been cautiously inserted through the chink of 
the half-closed door—a hand which, as I observed with a thrill of 
horror, was not provided with fingers. The door swung cautiously 
backwards, and Goring’s head followed his hand. It appeared in 
the centre of the moonlight, and was framed as it were in a 
ghastly uncertain halo, against which his features showed out 
plainly. It seemed to me that I had never seen such an utterly 
fiendish and merciless expression upon a human face. His eyes 
were dilated and glaring, his lips drawn back so as to show 
his white fangs, and his straight black hair appeared to bristle 
over his low forehead like the hood of a cobra. The sudden 
and noiseless apparition had such an effect upon me that I 
sprang up in bed_trembling in every limb, and held out my hand 
towards my revolver. I was heartily ashamed of my hastiness 
when he explained the object of his intrusion, as he immediately 
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did in the most courteous language. He had been suffering 
from toothache, poor fellow! and had come in to beg some lauda- 
num, knowing that I possessed a medicine chest. As to a sinister 
expression he is never a beauty, and what with my state of 
nervous tension and the effect of the shifting moonlight it was 
easy to conjure up something horrible. I gave him twenty drops, 
and he went off again with many expressious of gratitude. I can 











hardly say how much this trivial incident affected me. I have 
felt unstrung all day. 

A week’s record of our voyage is here omitted, as nothing 
eventful occurred during the time, and my log consists merely 
of a few pages of unimportant gossip. 

November 7.—Harton and I sat on the poop all the morning, 
for the weather is becoming very warm as we come into southern 
latitudes. We reckon that we have done two-thirds of oz voyage. 
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How glad we shall be to see the green banks of the Tagus, and 
leave this unlucky ship for ever! I was endeavouring to amuse 
Harton to-day and to while away the time by telling him some of 
the experiences of my past life. Among others I related to him 
how I came into the possession of my black stone, and as a finale 
I rummaged in the side pocket of my old shooting coat and pro- 
duced the identical object in question. He and I were bending 
over it together, I pointing out to him the curious ridges upon 
its surface, when we were conscious of a shadow falling between 
us and the sun, and looking round saw Goring standing behind us 
glaring over our shoulders at the stone. For some reason or other 
he appeared to be powerfully excited, though he was evidently 
trying to control himself and to conceal his emotion. He pointed 
once or twice at my relic with his stubby thumb before he could 
recover himself sufficiently to ask what it was and how I obtained 
it—a question put in such a brusque manner that I should have 
been offended had I not known the man to be an eccentric. I told 
him the story very much as I had told it to Harton. He listened 
with the deepest interest and then asked me if I had any idea 
what the stone was. I said I had not, beyond that it was meteoric. 
He asked me if I had ever tried its effect upon a negro. I said 
I had not. ‘Come,’ said he, ‘ we’ll see what our black friend at 
the wheel thinks of it.’ He took the stone in his hand and went 
across to the sailor and the two examined it carefully. I could 
see the man gesticulating and nodding his head excitedly as if 
making some assertion, while his face betrayed the utmost astonish- 
ment, mixed I think with some reverence. Goring came across the 
deck to us presently, still holding the stone in his hand. ‘ He says 
it is a worthless, useless thing,’ he said, ‘ and fit only to be chucked 
overboard,’ with which he raised his hand and would most cer- 
tainly have made an end of my relic had the black sailor behind 
him not rushed forward and seized him by the wrist. Finding 
himself secured Goring dropped the stone and turned away with 


a very bad grace to avoid my angry remonstrances at his breach * 


of faith. The black picked up the stone and handed it to me 
with a low bow and every sign of profound respect. The whole 
affair is inexplicable. I am rapidly coming to the conclusion that 
Goring is a maniac or something very near one. When I compare 
the effect produced by the stone upon the sailor, however, with 
the respect shown to Martha on the plantation, and the surprise 
of Goring on its first production, I cannot but come to the con- 
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clusion that I have really got hold of some powerful talisman 
which appeals to the whole dark race. I must not trust it in 
Goring’s hands again. 

November 8, 9.—What splendid weather we are having! Be- 
yond one little blow, we have had nothing but fresh breezes the 
whole voyage. These two days we have made better runs than 
any hitherto. It is a pretty thing to watch the spray fly up from 
our prow as it cuts through the waves. The sun shines through 
it and breaks it up into a number of miniature rainbows—‘ sun- 
dogs,’ the sailors call them. I stood on the fo’csle-head for 
several hours to-day watching the effect, and surrounded by a halo 
of prismatic colours. The steersman has evidently told the other 
blacks about my wonderful stone, for I am treated by them all 
with the greatest respect. Talking about optical phenomena we 
had a curious one yesterday evening which was pointed out to me 
by Hyson. This was the appearance of a triangular well-defined 
object high up in the heavens to the north of us. He explained 
that it was exactiy like the Peak of Teneriffe as seen from a great 
distance—the peak was, however, at that moment at least five 
hundred miles to the south. It may have been a cloud, or it may 
have been one of those strange reflections of which one reads. 
The weather is very warm. The mate says that he never knew it 
so warm in these latitudes. Played chess with Harton in the 
evening. 

November 10.—It is getting warmer and warmer. Some land 
birds came and perched in the rigging to-day, though we are 
still a considerable way from our destination. The heat is so great 
that we are too lazy to do anything but lounge about the decks 
and smoke. Goring came over to me to-day and asked me some 
more questions about my stone ; but I answered him rather shortly, 
for I have not quite forgiven him yet for the cool way in which he 
attempted to deprive me of it. 

November 11, 12.—Still making good progress. I had no idea 
Portugal was ever as hot as this, but no doubt it is cooler on land. 
Hyson himself seemed surprised at it, and so do the men. 

November 13.—A most extraordinary event has happened, so 
extraordinary as to be almost inexplicable. Either Hyson has 
blundered wonderfully, or some magnetic influence has disturbed 
our instruments. Just about daybreak the watch on the fo’esle 
head shouted out that he heard the sound of surf ahead, and 
Hyson thought he saw the loom of land, The ship was put about, 
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and, though no lights were seen, none of us doubted that we 
had struck the Portuguese coast a little sooner than we had ex- 
pected. What was our surprise to see the scene which was revealed 
to us at break of day! As far as we could look on either side was 
one long line of surf, great, green billows rolling in and breaking 
into a cloud of foam. But behind the surf what was there! 
Not the green banks nor the high cliffs of the shores of Portugal, 
but a great sandy waste which stretched away and away until it 
blended with the skyline. To right and left, look where you 
would, there was nothing but yellow sand, heaped in some places 
into fantastic mounds, some of them several hundred feet high, 
while in other parts were long stretches as level apparently as a 
billiard board. Harton and I, who had come on deck together, 
looked at each other in astonishment, and Harton burst out laugh- 
ing. Hyson is exceedingly mortified at the occurrence, and protests 
that the instruments have been tampered with. There is no doubt 
that this is the mainland of Africa, and that it was really the Peak 
of Teneriffe which we saw some days ago upon the northern 
horizon. At the time when we saw the land birds we must have 
been passing some of the Canary Islands. If we continued on the 
same course, we are now to the north of Cape Blanco near the un- 
explored country which skirts the great Sahara. All we can do is 
to rectify our instruments as far as possible and start afresh for 
our destination. 

8.30 p.M.—Have been lying in a calm all day. The coast is 
now about a mile and a half from us. Hyson has examined the 
instruments, but cannot find any reason for their extraordinary 
deviation. 

This is the end of my private journal, and I must make the 
remainder of my statement from memory. There is little chance 
of my being mistaken about facts which have seared themselves 
into my recollection. That very night the storm which had been 
brewing so long burst over us, and I came. to learn whither all 
those little incidents were tending which I had recorded so aim- 
lessly. Blind fool that I was not to have seen it sooner! I shall 
tell what occurred as precisely as I can. 

I had gone into my cabin about half-past eleven, and was pre- 
paring to go to bed, when a tap came at my door. On opening it 
I saw Goring’s little black page, who told me that his master 
would like to have a word with me on deck. I was rather sur- 
prised that he should want me at such a late hour, but I went up 
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without hesitation. I had hardly put my foot on the quarter-deck 
before I was seized from behind, dragged down upon my back, 
and a handkerchief slipped round my mouth. I struggled as hard 
as I could, but a coil of rope was rapidly and firmly wound round 
me, and I found myself lashed to the davit of one of the boats, 
utterly powerless to do or say anything, while the point of a knife 
pressed to my throat warned me to cease my struggles. The 
night was so dark that I had been unable hitherto to recognise 
my assailants, but as my eyes became accustomed to the gloom, 
and the moon broke out through the clouds that obscured it, I 
made out that I was surrounded by the two negro sailors, the 
black cook, and my fellow-passenger Goring. Another man was 
crouching on the deck at my feet, but he was in the shadow and I 
could not recognise him. 

All this occurred so rapidly that a minute could hardly have 
elapsed from the time I mounted the companion until I found 
myself gagged and powerless. It was so sudden that I could 
scarce bring myself to realise it, or to comprehend what it all 
meant. I heard the gang round me speaking in short, fierce 
whispers to each other, and some instinct told me that my life 
was the question at issue. Goring spoke authoritatively and 
angrily—the others doggedly and all together, as if disputing his 
commands. Then they moved away in a body tothe opposite side 
of the deck, where I could still hear them whispering, though 
they were concealed from my view by the saloon skylights. 

All this time, the voices of the watch on deck chatting and 
laughing at the other end of the ship were distinctly audible, and 
I could see them gathered in a group, little dreaming of the dark 
doings which were going on within thirty yards of them. Oh! 
that I could have given them one word of warning, even though I 
had lost my life in doing it! but it was impossible. The moon 
was shining fitfully through the scattered clouds, and I could see 
the silvery gleam of the surge, and beyond it the vast weird 
desert with its fantastic sand-hills. Glancing down, I saw that 
the man who had been crouching on the deck was still lying there, 
and as I gazed at him, a flickering ray of moonlight fell full upon 
his upturned face. Great Heaven! even now, when more than 
twelve years have elapsed, my hand trembles as I write that, in 
spite of distorted features and projecting eyes I recognised the 
face of Harton, the cheery young clerk who had been my 
companion during the voyage. It needed no medical eye to see 
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that he was quite dead, while the twisted handkerchief round the | 


neck, and the gag in his mouth, showed the silent way in which the 
hell-hounds had done their work. The clue which explained 
every event of our voyage came upon me like a flash of light as I 
gazed on poor Harton’s corpse. Much was dark and unexplained, 
but I felt a great dim perception of the truth. 

I heard the striking of a match at the other side of the sky- 
lights, and then I saw the tall, gaunt figure of Goring standing up 
on the bulwarks and holding in his hands what appeared to be a 
dark-lantern. He lowered this for a moment over the side of the 
ship, and, to my inexpressible astonishment, I saw it answered 
instantaneously by a flash among the sand-hills on shore, which 
came and went so rapidly, that unless I had been following the 
direction of Goring’s gaze, I should never have detected it. 
Again he lowered the lantern, and again it was answered 
from the shore. He then stepped down from the bulwarks, and in 
doing so slipped, making such a noise, that for a moment my 
heart bounded with the thought that the attention of the watch 
would be directed to his proceedings. It was a vain hope. The 
night was calm and the ship motionless, so that no idea of duty 
kept them vigilant. Hyson, who after the death of Tibbs was in 
command of both watches, had gone below to snatch a few hours’ 
sleep, and the boatswain who was left in charge was standing with 
the other two men at the foot of the foremast. Powerless, speech- 
less, with the cords cutting into my flesh and the murdered man 
at my feet, I awaited the next act in the tragedy. 

The four ruffians were standing up now at the other side of 
the deck. The cook was armed with some sort of a cleaver, the 
others had knives, and Goring had a revolver. They were all 
leaning against the rail and looking out over the water as if 
watching for something. I saw one of them grasp another’s arm 
and point as if at some object, and following the direction I 
made out the loom of a large moving mass making towards the 
ship. As it emerged from the gloom I saw that it was a great 
canoe crammed with men and propelled by at least a score of 
paddles. As it shot under our stern the watch caught sight of it 
also, and raising a cry hurried aft. They were too late, however. 
A swarm of gigantic negroes clambered over the quarter, and led 
by Goring swept down the deck in an irresistible torrent. All 
opposition was overpowered in a moment, the unarmed watch 
were knocked over and bound, and the sleepers dragged out of 
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their bunks and secured in the same manner. Hyson made an 
attempt to defend the narrow passage leading to his cabin, and I 
heard a scuffle, and his voice shouting for assistance. There was 
none to assist, however, and he was brought on to the poop with 
the blood streaming from a deep cut in his forehead. He was 
gagged like the others, and a council was held upon our fate by 
the negroes. I saw our black seamen pointing towards me and 
making some statement, which was received with murmurs of 
astonishment and incredulity by the savages. One of them then 
came over to me, and plunging his hand into my pocket took out 
my black stone and held it up. He then handed it to a man who 
appeared to be a chief, who examined it as minutely as the light 
would permit, and muttering a few words passed it on to the 
warrior beside him, who also scrutinised it and passed it on until 
it had gone from hand to hand round the whole circle. The chief 
then said a few words to Goring in the native tongue, on which 
the quadroon addressed me in English. At this moment I seem 
to see the scene. The tall masts of the ship with the moonlight 
streaming down, silvering the yards and bringing the network of 
cordage into hard relief; the group of dusky warriors leaning on 
their spears; the dead man at my feet; the line of white-faced 
prisoners, and in front of me the loathsome half-breed, looking in 
his white linen and elegant clothes a strange contrast to his 
associates. 

‘You will bear me witness,’ he said in his softest accents, 
‘that Iam no party to sparing your life. If it rested with me 
you would die as these other men are about to do. I have no 
personal grudge against either you or them, but I have devoted 
my life to the destruction of the white race, and you are the first 
that has ever been in my power and has escaped me. You may 
thank that stone of yours for your life. These poor fellows rever- 
ence it, and indeed if it really be what they think it is they have 
cause. Should it prove when we get ashore that they are mis- 
taken, and that its shape and material is a mere chance, nothing 
can save your life. In the meantime we wish to treat you well, 
so if there are any of your possessions which you would like to 
take with you, you are at liberty to get them.’ As he finished . 
he gave a sign and a couple of the negroes unbound me though 
without removing the gag. I was led down into the cabin where 
I put a few valuables into my pockets, together with a pocket- 
compass and my journal of the voyage. They then pushed me 
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over the side into a small canoe, which was lying beside the large 
wue, and my guards followed me, and shoving off began paddling 
for the shore. We had got about a hundred yards or so from the 
ship when our steersman held up his hand, and the paddlers 
paused for a moment and listened. Then on the silence of the 
night I heard a sort of dull, moaning sound, followed by a succes- 
sion of splashes in the water. That is all I know of the fate of 
my poor shipmates. Almost immediately afterwards the large 
canoe followed us, and the deserted ship was left drifting about— 
a dreary, spectre-like hulk. Nothing was taken from her by the 
savages. The whole fiendish transaction was carried through as 
decorously and temperately as though it were a religious rite. 

The first grey of daylight was visible in the east as we passed 
through the surge and reached the shore. Leaving half a dozen 
men with the canoes the rest of the negroes set off through the 
sand-hills leading me with them, but treating me very gently and 
respectfully. It was difficult walking, as we sank over our ankles 
into the loose, shifting sand at every step, and I was nearly dead- 
beat by the time we reached the native village, or town, rather, 
for it was a place of considerable dimensions. The houses were 
conical structures not unlike bee-hives, and were made of com- 
pressed seaweed cemented over with a rude form of mortar, there 
being neither stick nor stone upon the coast nor anywhere within 
many hundreds of miles. As we entered the town an enormous 
crowd of both sexes came swarming out to meet us, beating tom- 
toms and howling and screaming. On seeing me they redoubled 
their yells and assumed a threatening attitude which was instantly 
quelled by a few words shouted by my escort. A buzz of wonder 
succeeded the war-cries and yells of the moment before, and the 
whole dense mass proceeded down the broad central street of the 
town, having my escort and myself in the centre. 

My statement hitherto may seem so strange as to excite doubt 
in the minds of those who do not know me, but it was the fact 
which I am now about to relate which caused my own brother-in- 
law to insult me by disbelief. I can but relate the occurrence in 
the simplest words, and trust to chance and time to prove their 
truth. In the centre of this main street there was a large build- 
ing, formed in the same primitive way as the others, but towering 


-high above them; a stockade of beautifully polished ebony rails 


was planted all round it, the framework of the door was formed 
by two magnificent elephant’s tusks sunk in the ground on each 
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side and meeting at the top, and the aperture was closed by a 
screen of native cloth richly embroidered with gold. We made our 
way te this imposing-looking structure, but on reaching the open- 
ing in the stockade the multitude stopped and squatted down 
upon their hams, while I was led through into the enclosure by a 
few of the chiefs and elders of the tribe, Goring accompanying us, 
and in fact directing the proceedings. On reaching the screen 
which closed the temple—for such it evidently was—my hat and 
my shoes were removed, and I was then led in, a venerable old 
negro leading the way carrying in his hand my stone, which had 
been taken from my pocket. The building was only lit up by a 
few long slits in the roof, through which the tropical sun poured, 
throwing broad golden bars upon the clay floor, alternating with 
intervals of darkness. 

The interior was even larger than one would have imagined 
from the outside appearance. The walls were hung with native 
mats, shells, and other ornaments, but the remainder of the great 
space was quite empty, with the exception of a single object in the 
centre. This was the figure of a colossal negro, which I at first 
tb to be some real king or high priest of titanic size, but as 





I &pproached it I saw by the way in which the light was reflected 
from it that it was a statue admirably cut in jet-black stone. I 
was led up to this idol, for such it seemed to be, and looking at it 
closer I saw that though it was perfect in every other respect, one 
of its ears had been broken short off. The grey-haired negro who 
held my relic mounted upon a smail stool, and stretching up his 
arm fitted Martha’s black stone on to the jagged surface on the 
side of the statue’s head. There could not bea doubt that the one 
had been broken off from the other. The parts dovetailed toge- 
ther so accurately that when the old man removed his hand the 
ear stuck in its place for a few seconds before dropping into his 
open palm. The group round me prostrated themselves upon the 
ground at the sight with a ery of reverence, while the crowd out- 
side, to whom the result was communicated, set up a wild whoop- 
ing and cheering. , 

In a moment I found myself converted from a prisoner into a 
demi-god. I was escorted back through the town in triumph, the 
people pressing forward to touch my clothing and to gather up the 
dust on which my foot had trod. One of the largest huts was put 
at my disposal, and a banquet of every native delicacy was served 
me. [I still felt, however, that I was not a free man, as several 
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spearmen were placed as a guard at the entrance of my hut. All 
day my mind was occupied with plans of escape, but none seemed 
in any way feasible. On the one side was the great arid desert 
stretching away to Timbuctoo, on the other was a sea untraversed 
by vessels. The more I pondered over the problem the more hope- 
less did it seem. TI little dreamed how near I was to its solution. 

Night had fallen, and the clamour of the negroes had died 
gradually away. I was stretched on the couch of skins which had 


Zz; 








been provided for me, and was still meditating over my future, 
when Goring walked stealthily into the hut. My first idea was 
that he had come to complete his murderous holovaust by making 
away with me, the last survivor, and I sprang up upon my feet, 
determined to defend myself to the last. He smiled when he 
saw the action, and motioned me down again while he seated him- 
self upon the other end of the couch. 

‘What do you think of me?’ was the astonishing question 
with which he commenced our conversation. 

‘Think of you?’ I almost yelled. ‘I think you the vilest, 
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most unnatural renegade that ever polluted the earth. If we 
were away from these black devils of yours I would strangle you 
with my hands!’ 

‘Don’t speak so loud,’ he said, without the slightest appear- 
ance of irritation. ‘I don’t want our chat to be cut short. So 
you would strangle me, would you?’ he went on, with an amused 
smile. ‘I suppose I am returning good for evil, for I have come 
to help you to escape.’ 

‘You!’ I gasped, incredulously. 

‘Yes, I,’ he continued. ‘Oh, there is no credit to me in the 
matter. I am quite consistent. There is no reason why I should 
not be perfectly candid with you. I wish to be king over these 
fellows—not a very high ambition, certainly, but you know what 
Cesar said about being first in a village in Gaul. Well, this 
unlucky stone of yours has not only saved your life, but has 
turned all their heads, so that they think you are come down from 
heaven, and my influence will be gone until you are out of the 
way. That is why I am going to help you to escape, since I 
cannot kill you’—this in the most natural and dulcet voice, as if 
the desire to do so were a matter of course. 

‘You would give the world to ask me a few questions,’ he went 
on, after a pause; ‘but you are too proud to doit. Never mind, 
T’ll tell you one or two things, because I want your fellow white 
men to know them when you go back—if you are lucky enough 
to get back. About that cursed stone of yours, for instance. 
These negroes, or at least so the legend goes, were Mahometans 
originally. While Mahomet himself was still alive, there was a 
schism among his followers, and the smaller party moved away 
from Arabia and eventually crossed Africa. They took away with 
them, in their exile, a valuable relic of their old faith in the shape 
of a large piece of the black stone of Mecca. The stone was a 
meteoric one, as you may have heard, and in its fall upon the 
earth it broke into two pieces. One of these pieces is still at 
Mecca. The smaller piece was carried away to Barbary, where a 
skilful worker modelled it into the fashion which you saw to-day. 
These men are the descendants of the original seceders from 
Mahomet, and they have brought their relic safely through all 
their wanderings until they settled in this strange place, where 
the desert protects them from their enemies.’ 

‘And the ear?’ I asked, almost involuntarily. 
‘Oh, that was the same story over again. Some of the tribe 
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wandered away to the south a few hundred years, and one of them, 
wishing to have good luck for the enterprise, got into the temple 
at night and carried off one of the ears. There has been a 
tradition among the negroes ever since that the ear would come 
back some day. The fellow who carried it was caught by some 
slaver no doubt, and that was how it got into America, and so 
into your hands—and you have had the honour of fulfilling the 
prophecy.’ 

He paused for a few minutes, resting his head upon his hands, 
waiting apparently for me to speak. When he looked up again, 
the whole expression of his face had changed. His features were 
firm and set, and he changed the air of half levity with which he 
had spoken before for one of sternness and almost ferocity. 

‘I wish you to carry a message back,’ he said, ‘to the white 
race, the great dominating race whom I hate and defy. Tell 
them that I have battened on their blood for twenty years, that 
I have slain them until even I became tired of what had once 
been a joy, that I did this unnoticed and unsuspected in the face 
of every precaution which their civilisation could suggest. There 
is no satisfaction in revenge when your enemy does not know 
who has struck him. I am not sorry, therefore, to have you as 
a messenger. There is no need why I should tell you how this 
great hate became born in me. See this,’ and he held up his 
mutilated hand; ‘that was done by a white man’s knife. My 
father was white, my mother was a slave. When he died she was 
sold again, and I, a child then, saw her lashed to death to break 
her of some of the little airs and graces which her late master 
had encouraged in her. My young wife too, oh, my young wife!’ 
a shudder ran through his whole frame. ‘No matter! I swore 
my oath and I kept it. From Maine to Florida, and from Boston 
to San Francisco, you could track my steps by sudden deaths 
which baffled the police. I warred against the whole white race 
as they for centuries had warred against the black one. At last, 
as I tell you, I sickened of blood. Still the sight of a white face 
was abhorrent to me, and I determined to find some bold free 
black people and to throw in my lot with them, to cultivate their 
latent powers, and to form a nucleus for a great coloured nation. 


This idea possessed me and I travelled over the world for two © 


years seeking for what I desired. At last I almost despaired of 
finding it. There was no hope of regeneration in the slave-dealing 
Soudanee, the debased Fantee, or the Americanised negroes of 
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Liberia. I was returning from my quest when chance brought 
me in contact with this magnificent tribe of dwellers in the desert, 
and I threw in my lot with them. Before doing so, however, my 
old instinct of revenge prompted me to make one last visit to the 
United States, and I returned from it in the “ Marie Celeste.” 
‘As to the voyage itself your intelligence will have told you by 
this time that, thanks to my manipulation, both compasses and 
chronometers were entirely untrustworthy. I alone worked out the 
course with correct instruments of my own, while the steering was 
done by my black friends under my guidance. I pushed Tibbs’s wife 
overboard. What! You look surprised and shrink away. Surely 


you had guessed that by this time. I would have shot you that#” 4 


day through the partition, but unfortunately you were not there. 
I tried again afterwards, but you were awake. I shot Tibbs. I 
think the idea of suicide was carried out rather neatly. Of course 
when once we got on the coast the rest was simple. I had bar- 
gained that all on board should die; but that stone of yours upset 
my plans. I also bargained that there should be no plunder. No 
one can say we are pirates. We have acted from principle, not 
from any sordid motive.’ 

I listened in amazement to the summary of his crimes which 
this strange man gave me, all in the quietest and most composed 
of voices, as though detailing incidents of every-day occurrence. 
I still seem to see him sitting like a hideous nightmare at the 
end of my couch, with the single rude lamp flickering over his 
ca@averous features. 

‘And now,’ he continued, ‘there is no difficulty about your 
escape. These stupid adopted children of mine will say that you 
have gone back to heaven from whence you came. The wind 
blows off the land. I have a boat all ready for you, well stored 
with provisions and water. I am anxious to be rid of you, so you 
may rely that nothing is neglected. Rise up and follow me.’ 

I did what he commanded, and he led me through the door of 
the hut. The guards had either been withdrawn or Goring had 
arranged matters with them. We passed unchallenged through 
the town and across the sandy plain. Once more J heard the 
roar of the sea, and saw the long white line of the surge. Two 
figures were standing upon the shore arranging the gear of a small 
boat. They were the two sailors who had been with us on the 
voyage. 

‘See him safely through the surf,’ said Goring. The two men 
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sprang in and pushed off, pulling me in after them. With main- 
sail avd jib we ran out from the land and passed safely over the 
bar. Then my two companions without a word of farewell sprang 
overboard, and I saw their heads like black dots on the white foam 
as they made their way back to the shore, while I scudded away 
into the blackness of the night. Looking back I caught my last 
glimpse of Goring. He was standing upon the summit of a sand- 
hill, and the rising moon behind him threw his gaunt angular 
figure into hard relief. He was waving his arms frantically to 


- and fro; it may have been to encourage me on my way, but the 


gestures seemed to me at the time to be threatening ones, and I 
have often thought that it was more likely that his old savage 
instinct had returned when he realised that I was out of his power. 
Be that as it may, it was the last that I ever saw or ever shall see 
of Septimius Goring. 

There is no need for me to dwell upon my solitary voyage. I 
steered as well as I could for the Canaries, but was picked up 
upon the fifth day by the British and African Steam Navigation 
Company’s boat ‘ Monrovia.’ Let me take this opportunity of ten- 
dering my sincerest thanks to Captain Stornoway and his officers 
for the great kindness which they showed me from that time till 
they landed me in Liverpool, where I was enabled to take one of 
the Guion boats to New York. 

From the day on which I found myself once more in the bosom 
of my family I have said little of what I have undergone. The 
subject is still an intensely painful one to me, and the little which 
I have dropped has been discredited. I now put the facts before 
the public as they occurred, careless how far they may be believed, 
and simply writing them down because my lung is growing weaker, 
and I feel the responsibility of holding my peace longer. I make 
no vague statement. Turn to your map of Africa. There above 
Cape Blanco where the land trends away north and south from the 
westernmost point of the continent, there it is that Septimius 
Goring still reigns over his dark subjects, unless retribution has 
overtaken him; and there, where the long green ridges run 
swiftly in to roar and hiss upon the hot yellow sand, it is there 
that Harton lies with Hyson and the other poor fellows who were 
done to death in the ‘ Marie Celeste.’ 


























SOME LITERARY RECOLLECTIONS. 


II. 


Byron places the best part of human life as respects enjoyment 
at two-and-twenty ; ‘ the myrtle and ivy of sweet two-and-twenty,’ 
he says, are worth all your laurels, however so plenty,’ and he is 
probably right. If one has meat and drink enough (which at 
that age is important), and our tailor’s confidence in us is still 
fresh, that is indeed the palmy time with most of us. But young 
gentlemen with a turn for poetry (or what they confidently be- 


lieve to be such) have a still better time than others at this 
happy epoch. 
Verse a breeze mid blossoms straying, 
Where Hope clung feeding like a bee, 
Both were mine, life went a-maying 
With Nature, Hope, and Poetry, 
When I was young. 


One need not be a Coleridge to appreciate the conditions of exist- 


ence under such circumstances, and I verily believe there was not 


a happier being upon the earth’s surface than I when I went up 
2—5 
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to Lakeland at two-and-twenty with the avowed intention and 
malice prepense of writing my second volume of poems. A 
humorous expedition enough as it now appears to me, but then 
the kaleidoscope of life has shifted a little. Of what rainbow 
hues was it not then composed ! 
There was a time when meadow, grove, and stream, 
The earth, and every common sight 
To me did seem 

Apparelled in celestial light 
as to my betters. Moreover they were not meaaows but mountains, 
not streams but fine running becks, which I had come to dwell 
amongst, and being a south-country lad, these noble aspects of 
nature intoxicated me. I think the first snow on the fell in 
October is the most charming sight that can greet the eye of a 
lowlander. I have seen it in many an October since, but I am 
thankful to say it still stirs in me something of the old delight— 


I see, I see, with joy I see, 


albeit my soul is bowed beneath her 
earthly freight, 

And custom lies upon me with a weight 

Heavy as frost and deep almost as life. 
It was in the early autumn that I first visited Lakeland with fifty 
pounds in my purse, which my dear mother had given me to 
make holiday with (as though all life were not then a holiday !), 
and an introduction to Miss Harriet Martineau, the Knoll, Amble- 
side, from Mary Russell Mitford, in my pocket. 

I had read many of the former lady’s books, including a later 
one which was just then! making no little noise in the world, to 
the great detriment of her reputation among the orthodox ; but I 
had never seen even her portrait; and, though very desirous of 
her acquaintance, I felt a little frightened of her. 

Though I was able to understand that the authoress of ‘ Life 
in the Sick-room’ must needs have a loyal and gentle heart, what- 
ever appearances might be against her, I pictured to myself a tall 
masculine woman (rather bony), with the air of a lecturer; and 
the portrait was about as much like the original (i.e. differed from 
it in toto) as the portraits of others evolved from our own conscious- 
ness generally are. 

On the morning after my arrival in Ambleside I enquired the 

1 1 am almost sure that it was ‘just then,’ but I repeat once and for all that 


my dates are not to be relied upon ; I only profess to give my impressions, which, 
however, are distinctly marked enough. 
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way to The Knoll, a charming cottage on an eminence, but quite 
shut out from the road, and looking on the Rothay valley, with 
Loughrigg for a background. A residence, I thought, as I stood 
within the pretty porch, much more fitted for a poet than a political 
economist. The bell was answered by a neat serving-maid, who, 
although by no means beautiful, had her attractions for me, for, 
she had been the subject of certain scientific (mesmeric) experi- 
ments which had aroused much discussion. 

‘Is Miss Martineau at home ?’ I asked. 

‘She is, sir,’ said the maid. Fashionable tarradiddles were 
not permitted under that conscientious roof ; but, if ever a face 
said ‘Not at home!’ it was the face of that domestic. 

‘The fact is, sir,’ she continued, looking at my card, and cer- 
tainly drawing no exceptional deductions from its perusal, ‘ Miss 
Martineau never sees visitors in the morning. She writes in her 
study until dinner-time.’ 

I could not, in fact, have committed a greater solecism had I 
called on the Archbishop of Canterbury on a Sunday during the 
hours of divine service. I felt at once the full extent of my 
crime, and with a stammered apology, and putting my note of 
introduction into the maid’s hand, I fled down the little carriage 
drive abashed. It was not, however, I must confess, without a 
sense of relief that I thus found my visit to one whom a leading 
organ of popular opinion had designated ‘a female atheist of 
European reputation ’ postponed ; and when, just as I had reached 
the gate, the handmaid came flying after me with ‘My mistress 
will see you, sir,’ I wished she had not been quite so light-footed. 
1 knew of course that I was indebted for this unusual favour to 
some monstrous exaggeration of my merits contained in the letter 
I had brought from Swallowfield, which only made the matter 
) much worse; but there was nothing for it but to return with the 
mesmeric maid. 

In the porch stood Miss Martineau herself. A lady of middle 

Pa height, ‘ inclined ’ as the novelists say ‘ to embonpoint,’ with a smile 
on her kindly face and her trumpet at her ear. She was at that 
time, I suppose, about fifty years of age; her brown hair had a 
little grey in it, and was arranged with peculiar flatness over a low 
but broad forehead. I don’t think she could ever have been pretty, 
but. ‘her features were not uncomely and their expression was 
gentle and motherly. 

‘I am sosorry, Miss Martineau,’ I began ; but of course I might 
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just as well have addressed the scraper. However, she gathered from 
my face that I was making an apology for my untimely visit. 
‘Don’t say a word about it,’ she said; ‘ of course you didn’t know 
that I was engaged in the mornings. How should you? A poet, 
Miss Mitford tells me.’ 

And she held my hand and shook it with genuine interest, but 
also with some amusement, much as a visitor at the Zoological 
might feel on being introduced to a new arrival ‘born in the 
gardens’ of a rare and unusual type. I am sure the notion of a 
young gentleman, not over rich, being about to pursue the Art of 
Poetry as a profession tickled her. 

‘ You are in Lakeland all alone it seems; that is a claim upon 
my hospitality—even in the morning—which cannot be resisted ; 
not to mention Miss Mitford’s pressing recommendation of you to 
my care. She seems very fond of you.’ 

Then I told her how very kind my friend at Swallowfield had 
been to me. 

‘Iam glad to hear it,’ she said,‘ but it does not at all astonish 
me. She must have a tender nature. What strikes one about 
her as a writer is that one likes her books so much more than 
one’s judgment approves of them.’ 

I could hardly help smiling when I called to mind the mitigated 
admiration which the other literary lady had, though in another 
way, expressed of this one. I was not so foolish as to contend 
about what was after all a matter of taste, but confined myself to 
speaking of Miss Mitford’s personal qualities, mode of life, &c., 
which interested my hostess very much. We were by this time in 
her library (though indeed there were bookshelves everywhere at 
The Knoll), the view from which naturally extorted my admiration. 
‘Yes,’ she said, ‘ the look-out is charming ; it is sometimes indeed 
so beautiful that I scarcely dare withdraw my eyes from it for fear 
it should melt.’ 

She said this with great enthusiasm and with her face lit up 
with pleasure. ‘ My little home,’ she went on, ‘is full of pleasant 
associations. It was the dream of my life to build such a house in 
such a place ; Wordsworth greatly admired my choice of situation 
—he suggested the motto “ Light, come, visit me” for my sun-dial 
yonder.’ ‘Then youknew him?’ I said. It was a foolish question 
to drop into an ear-trumpet, but it was the first instrument of the 
kind I had ever met with, and it disconcerted me extremely ; her 
offering it to me was like a churchwarden stopping with his col- 
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lecting plate in front of one at church, where one would like to be 
generous in the face of the congregation, but cannot find one’s 
purse. Moreover the idea of knowing Wordsworth, for whom I had 
an immense reverence, rather overpowered me; it seemed like 
having a personal acquaintance with Milton. 

‘Why, yes, of course. He lived only a mile away at Rydal, you 
know. He was good enough to take an interest in me when I first 
came to live here, and gave me’ (here she smiled) ‘ much excellent 
advice. He said that I must make up my mind to be lionized. 
“‘ People will come to see you, though of course not so many as come 
to see me, whether you will or no; strangers, tourists, and all © 
sorts; if they are such as you must entertain, give them tea; but 
if they want meat, let them go to the inn.” It was very wise and 
prudent advice, but you shall take an early dinner with me to-day 
for all that.’ 

I was delighted, of course ; I was not the least afraid of my 
hostess by this time, but felt that I was encroaching on her hours 
of work, and said so. 

‘It is true you have made me idle,’ she said, ‘ but it is such a 
lovely morning that I forgive you. Let us come into the garden.’ 
We went out accordingly. ‘ My friend Mr. Greg! says that when 
itis fine in the Lake country one should never work, but though 
there are so many wet days, I cannot afford to be idle.’ 

I praised the freshness of her little lawn. 

‘Yes,’ she said, ‘but you have no idea of the trouble it took 
me to get the turf. You would think, perhaps, with these green 
mountains so near that it was a common commodity, but the 
fact is where once it is taken away it never grows again; the 
place is left bare. I could get no turf, in fact, for love or money, 
and was at my wit’s end for it, when a very curious circumstance 
happened. One morning I found a cartload of turf lying on the 
gravel yonder where it had been pitchforked over the wall. A 
bit of paper was pinned to a slab of it, with these words written on 
it in a vile scrawl: ‘To Harriet Martineau, from a lover of her 
Forest and Game Law tales——A poacher.”* I dare say it was 


1 The author of the Creed of Christendom, then living at Bowness, on Lake 
Windermere. ; 

? I afterwards heard that on the morning after the event in question, Mrs. 
Martineau went over to Fox Howe (the house Dr. Arnold had built under Lough- 
rigg) to narrate the event. Archbishop Whately, who hated her, was a guest 
there at the time; he did not join in the general admiration of the poacher’s 
conduct; he only shook his head. Some one privately enquired of him whether 
he doubted the genuineness of the letter. ‘Doubt it? of course I doubt it; the 
woman wrote it herself.’ 
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stolen, but that dishonest tribute to my merits always gave me 
great pleasure.’ 

We continued our tour of her little territory, and inspected 
the stall-fed cows, which were themselves not unknown to fame, 
as having been subjected to the influences of mesmerism. 

For my own part I have never believed in these marvels, I 
entertain a Philistine scepticism upon the subject of most ‘isms,’ 
and at that time was very much inclined to laugh at them ina 
disrespectful manner; but I never laughed at Harriet Martineau, 
though often with her. There was a tender as well as earaest 
gravity about her when expressing her views that nipped ridicule 
in the bud. Her belief in spiritualism was indeed a severe trial 
to me, but as she took the epidemic in a very favourable form— 
‘I believe in spiritualism,’ she used to say, ‘but not in the Spirits,’ 
just as my other friend took her Political Economical tales with- 
out the political economy—so much of consent as arises from 
silence was possible for me to give. Unlike Miss Mitford, who, 
without altering her opinions one jot, was ready at once to agree 
to differ, Miss Martineau revelled in argument, and from an early 
period of life I have had the prudence to abstain from argument 
with ladies of whatever rank, or age, or genius. Only once or 
twice in my long intimacy with the lady of the Knoll did I ever 
get into hot water with her. One occasion was very nearly fatal 
to me, when I made an unfortunate mistake, which, painful and 
embarrassing as it was to me at the time, I can never think of 
without half-choking with laughter. In her study was the portrait 
of a scientific gentleman she greatly honoured, but who in my 
humble judgment influenced her mind for evil and injured her 
reputation as a writer and thinker exceedingly. She asked me 
one day of whom the picture (to me unknown) reminded me. It 
was a striking countenance enough, full of restrained enthusiasm : 
but as it happened I remembered no one like it. ‘ Look again,’ 
she said, ‘ you surely must see the resemblance.’ 

I hazarded ‘ Robespierre.’ 

It was most unfortunate, for as it turned out she saw a most 
striking likeness in the portrait to the founder of the Christian 
religion. 

‘ That,’ as Anthony Trollope says so often in his autobiography, 
‘was a bad moment for me.’ 

A ludicrous incident fortunately happened, the same day, 
which restored her good humour. I had by that time got so well 
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accustomed to her ear-trumpet that I began to look upon it as a part 
of herself. It was lying on the table a good distance away from her, 
and having some remark to make to her, I inadvertently addressed 
it to the instrument instead of herear. Heavens, how we laughed! 
She had a very keen sense of fun, of which however she was quite 
unconscious. I remember her pointing out to me a passage in some 
leading article in the Times which amused her excessively. It 
was upon the subject of protection, and the country gentlemen 
were depicted as foreseeing the nation dependent for its corn upon 
‘the Romans, the Colossians, and the Thessalonians.’ ‘ How I wish 
I could write like that,’ she said, ‘ but unhappily I have no humour.’ 
She could not create it indeed, but she could appreciate it very fully. 

No one who reads these recollections can be more conscious 
than myself that they are very rambling. I have already wandered 
a long way from the day of my first introduction to The Knoll. 
As it is difficult to ‘ get on’ with some people, to make any way 
into their minds and hearts, so that we remain as much outside 
them after a twelvemonth’s acquaintance as after twelve hours, 
so there are others with whom intimacy comes on so soon that it is 
difficult to replace oneself in ‘the first position’ of acquaintance. 
This is one of the reasons why a diary is so indispensable to an 
autobiography. Among the many foolish things that the cuckoos 
of the human race repeat with the idea that it has the wisdom of 
a proverb, is the remark that before a traveller can describe a place 
to others he must have lived there and known it thoroughly, 
whereas the fact is just the reverse; after a day or two, or even 
less, the first impressions (which are the very thing he wishes to 
convey) vanish from his mind. So it is with a new acquaintance 
when he becomes our friend ; his salient points are lost through 
our becoming familiar with them. I feel this very much in describ- 
ing Harriet Martineau, whose friendship I had the privilege to 
enjoy for twenty years. My general impression of her is very 
different, I find, from the particular impression which she left on 
others who only saw her once or twice. For example, with respect 
to that ear-trumpet (which had a great public reputation in its 
time) I have heard stories from persons as eminent as its possessor 
herself, which, though humorous and interesting enough, seem to 
me without foundation. Her enemies looked upon it as a weapon 
of defence.' 


' It was literally used in this fashion on one occasion. A right of way was in 
dispute at one time through certain fields (a portion, I think, of Rydal Park) in 
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A great philosopher (but who did not share her tenets) used 
to insist upon it that she could always hear when she liked, and 
only used her trumpet when she wanted to hear; at other times 
she laid it down as a protection against argument. Nothing could 
be more untrue, though I admit that she had degrees of deafness ; 
it varied with her general health. 

Again, the author of the ‘ Vestiges of Creation’ used to con- 
tend that Miss Martineau never wanted her ear-trumpet at all, not 
because she could hear without it, but because she did not care to 
hear what anybody had to tell her. He said to me once, in his dry 
humorous way, ‘ Your friend Miss Martineau has been giving me 
the address in town where she gets all her ear-trwmpets. Why, 
good Heavens! what does she want of them? Does she mean to 
say that she ever wore one ear-trumpet out in all her life in 
listening to what anybody had to say?’ She was no doubt some- 
what masterful in argument (which is probably all that he meant 
to imply), but I always found her very ready to listen, and especially 
to any tale of woe or hardship which it lay in her power to remedy. 
Her conversation indeed was by no means monologue, and 
rarely have I known a social companion more bright and cheery ; 
but her talk, when not engaged in argument, was, which is unusual 
in a woman, very anecdotal. She had known more interesting 
and eminent persons than most men, and certainly than any 
woman, of her time; the immense range of her writings, political, 


the neighbourhood of Ambleside, and the owner closed them to the public. Miss 
Martineau, though a philanthropist on a large scale, could also (which is not so 
common with that class) pick up a pin for freedom’s sake, and play the part 
of a village Hampden. When the rest of her neighbours shrank from this contest 
with the lord of the manor, she took up the cudgels for them, and ‘the little 
tyrant of those fields withstood.’ She alone, not indeed with ‘bended bow and 
quiver full of arrows,’ but with her ear-tr-~vet and umbrella, took her walk 
through the forbidden land as usual. Whereupon the wicked lord (so runs the 
story, though I never heard it from her own lips) put a young bull into the field. 
He attacked the trespasser, or at all events prepared to attack her, but the 
indomitable lady faced him and stood her ground. She was quite capable of it, 
for she had the courage of her opinions (which was saying a good deal), and at 
all events, whether from astonishment at her presumption, or terror of the ear- 
trumpet (to which of course he had nothing to say), the bull in the end withdrew 
his opposition (drew in his horns) and suffered her to pursue her way in peace. I 
wish I could add that she had the good fortune of another patriotic lady to ‘take 
the tax away,’ but I am afraid the wicked lord succeeded in his designs. More 
than once, however, I have had pointed out to me over the wall—for the bull was 
still there—the little eminence wherefrom, with no weapon but her ear-trumpet, 
(for she had her umbrella over her head all the time to keep the sun off), this 
danntless lady withstood the horrid foe. 
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religious, and social, had caused her to make acquaintance with 
people of the most different opinions and of all ranks, whiie 
amongst the large circle of her personal acquaintance, her 
motherly qualities, her gentleness, and (on delicate domestic 
questions) her good judgment, made her the confidant of many 
persons, especially young people, which enlarged her knowledge 
of human life to an extraordinary degree. I never knew a woman 
whose nature was more essentially womanly than that of Harriet 
Martineau, or one who was more misunderstood in that respect by 
the world at large. She had excellent friends in her neighbour- 
hood (in particular the accomplished family at Fox Howe), but ~ 
those who knew her by reputation were afraid of her. At that 
time, especially, she had fluttered the doves in the conventional 
cote by the publication of ‘ the Atkinson letters ’ very considerably, 
and I found myself looked upon with some disfavour as her 
constant visitor. She was supposed, I think, to be initiating me 
into the mysteries of Atheism: whereas, unless she was invited 
to do so, I never heard her utter one word to any human being 
with respect to her peculiar opinions. It was believed, however, 
that she was compassing sea and land for proselytes, and people 
were warned against her from the pulpit. There was even some 
correspondence in the local paper as to the impropriety of her 
being buried in the churchyard, which was to say the least of it 
premature. ‘I suggest the quarry, she once said to me witha 
humorous twinkle of her kind eyes; ‘but Mr. Atkinson says 
that I should spoil the quarry.’ She was too used to unpopularity 
to be disturbed by it, and cared more for what simple ignorant 
but honest folks said about her, than for what was printed by 
those who should have known better. ‘When you have come to 
my time of life, and have obtained a reputation (as I hope you 
will),’ she would say, ‘ you will know how little it matters.’ 

I have learnt that lesson by this time; but, ah me! what 
would I not give to have those halcyon days again, when ‘the 
hebdomadal conferrors of Immortality,’ as poor James White! 
used to call them, could make one wince in every nerve with an 
unfavourable critique! 

1 The Rev. James White, author of Wights at Mess, Landmarks of English 
History, and of the King of the Commons, and other fine historical plays in which 


Macready appeared with great success: the pleasantest parson that ever filled (or 
I should rather say avoided) a pulpit. 


(To be continued.) 
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EARTHQUAKE WEATHER. 


THE world in general and Europe in particular has been lately 
visited by a marked and unusual spell of tempestuous earthquake 
weather. During the last twelve months, the unstable crust of 
this respectable and usually quiet planet, commonly but most 
untruthfully described as terra firma and the solid earth, has 
been thrown into a state of spasmodic commotion, shaking and 
quaking in a tremulous manner quite unworthy of its years and 
experience ; for, as the astronomers have often told us, planets 
as they grow olcer ought, properly speaking, to grow progressively 
steadier, and le: ve off the undignified pranks and junketings of 
their fast and fiery adolescence. The past year, however, has 
been more than ordinarily distinguished by the frequency and 
scale of its voleanic and seismic phenomena. Without mention- 
ing such common everyday occurrences as an eruption of Vesu- 
vius, and a shake or so at Agram, which may be looked upon as 
normal, two great plutonic events have illustrated the history of 
poor old quavering 1883, the Java catastrophe and the earthquake 
at Ischia. But, besides these two very big things in the volcanic 
line, there have been lots of minor tremblings everywhere, of purely 
local interest, some of them apparently connected together in 
very strange and interesting ways. All Switzerland has been 
tottering about feebly from time to time ; the heart of sentimental 
Germany has been deeply moved; and Asia Minor has been 
shaken, literally, to its very base. As if all this were not enough, 
Signor Bertelli of Florence, and other Italian investigators, have 
been recently taking the trouble to prove with great persistence 
that whenever you don’t happen to feel an earthquake, you ought 
to be feeling one; that the fault is all in your own defective 
human senses ; that the earth is in a perpetual state of gentle 
imperceptible tremor everywhere ; and that the soil of Italy, even 
in districts far removed from volcanic centres like Vesuvius or 
Etna, goes on vibrating without any intermission all the year 
round and all day long. If only we were as delicately organised 
as a seismometer (which, thank goodness, is not usually the case), 
we might feel ourselves in the full enjoyment of regular earth- 
quake weather from year’s end to year’s end. 
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Anybody who has ever lived for any length of time at a stretch 
in a region where earthquakes are common objects of the country 
and the seaside, knows perfectly well what earthquake weather in 
the colloquial sense is really like. You are sitting in the piazza, 
about afternoon tea-time let us say, and talking about nothing 
in particular with the usual sickly tropical languor, when gradually 
a sort of faintness comes over the air, the sky begins to assume a 
lurid look, the street dogs leave off howling hideously in concert 
for half a minute, and even the grim vultures perched upon the 
housetops forget their obtrusive personal differences in a common 
sense of general uneasiness. There is an ominous hush in the - 
air, with a corresponding lull in the conversation for a few seconds, 
and then somebody says with a yawn, ‘It feels to me very much 
like earthquake weather.’ Next minute, you notice the piazza 
gently raised from its underpropping woodwork by some unseen 
power, observe the teapot quietly deposited in the hostess’s lap, 
and are conscious of a rapid but graceful oscillating movement, as 
though the ship of state were pitching bodily and quickly in a 
long Atlantic swell. Almost before you have had time to feel 
surprised at the suddenness of the interruption (for the earth 
never stops to apologize) it is all over; and you pick up the tea- 
pot with a smile, continuing the conversation with the greatest 
attainable politeness, as if nothing at all unusual had happened 
meanwhile. With earthquakes, as with most other things and 
persons, familiarity breeds contempt. 

It is wonderful, indeed, how very quickly and easily one gets 
accustomed at last to these little mundane accidents. At first, 
when you make your earliest acquaintance with an earthquake 
country, there is something unspeakably appalling and awsome 
in the sense of utter helplessness which you feel before the 
contemplation of a good shivering earthquake. It isn’t so 
much that the thing in itself is so very alarming—nine earth- 
quakes out of ten in any given place do nothing worse than bring 
down a bit of your plaster ceiling, or wake you up with a sound 
shaking in your bed at night: it is the consciousness that the one 
seemingly stable and immovable element in one’s whole previous 
personal experience, the solid earth that we are accustomed to 
contrast so favourably with stormy seas and fitful breezes, has at 
last played us false, and failed visibly beneath our very feet. 
Then, again, there is the suddenness of the shock which goes to 
increase one’s general sense of painful insecurity. For all other 
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calamities we are more or less prepared beforehand; but the 
earthquake comes without a moment’s warning, and passes away 
almost before you have had time to realise the veritable extent 
of its devastations, Yet, for all that, a very short acquaintance 
with earthquakes as frequent visitors enables you to regard 
their occasional arrival with a tolerable imitation of equanimity. 
You even learn to laugh at them, when they come in moderation ; 
though of course there are earthquakes that are no laughing matter 
to anybody on earth, but quite the opposite. That irreverent 
Mark Twain once set forth a San Francisco almanac—’Frisco, of 
course, is a well-known centre of ‘seismic activity ’—in which he 
ventured to predict the year’s weather, after the fashion so 
courageously and imperturbably set by the Meteorological Office, 
his predictions varying from ‘severe shocks’ in December to 
‘mild and balmy earthquakes’ in the best and warmest part of 
July. Indeed, there is a western story of a fond mother who 
sent her two dear boys to spend a fortnight with a friend up- 
country, on the ground that an earthquake was shortly expected ; 
but before the first week was well over, she received a telegram 
from the distracted friend, ‘ Please take back your boys, and send 
along the earthquake.’ 

The origin of earthquakes, ike the cosmogony or creation of 
the world (in the ‘ Vicar of Wakefield’) has ‘ puzzled the philoso- 
phers of all ages;’ and it must be frankly admitted that they 
have ‘ broached a medley of opinions upon it’ quite equal to those 
so learnedly quoted by the astute possessor of the green spectacles. 
The theory that earthquakes are due to abortive wobbling on the 
part of the tortoise who supports the elephant who supports the 
world, is now entirely abandoned by most modern seismologists ; 
and the hypothesis that they are produced by the writhing efforts 
of Antzus, Balder, or any other suffering subterranean hero 
has also fallen into deserved contempt. Indeed, no single expla- 
nation seems quite sufficient to cover all known cases, The 
truth about the matter seems to be that there are earthquakes 
and earthquakes. It is now known, by an ingenious method of 
which I shall have more to say farther on, that earthquakes 
originate. at very different depths—sometimes quite near the 
surface, and sometimes at a very considerable distance below it. 
The great shock which affected Central Europe in 1872 had its 
centre or point of origin nine and a half miles down in the earth ; 
while that at Belluno in the same year only came from a depth of 
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four miles. Apparently no earthquake ever starts from a greater 
distance than thirty miles down in the bowels of the earth ; which 
of course shows that they are, comparatively speaking, mere ex- 
ternal surface phenomena. Science moves so fast nowadays, and 
the conceptions that till yesterday prevailed upon this subject 
even amongst scientific men were so very erroneous, that it may 
be worth while to take a brief glance at the present state of the’ 
question. It must needs be brief, of course, or else before we 
have fairly got to the end of it, science may have moved on again 
to a new standpoint, and our pretty little theory upon the subject 
be itself shaken down. 

Till very lately, then, it was always taken for granted that the 
crust of the earth was the only solid portion of this planet, and 
that the whole centre was an incandescent mass of liquid fire, on 
which the crust gathered lightly like a thin film of floating ice 
on a pool of water. So long as this conception was rife, and so 
long as accurate facts about the depth of earthquakes were want- 
ing, it was easy enough to suppose that they were caused by the 
collapse of a bit of the crust upon the imaginary liquid interior. 
Quite recently, however, people have begun to discover from a vast 
number of converging proofs that the earth is not really liquid 
inside ; that it couldn’t well remain liquid under the enormous 
pressure of its own heavy outer mass; that it doesn’t behave at 
all as a mainly liquid globe ought to behave in its relations with 
surrounding bodies; but that on the contrary it gives every in- 
dication of being intensely solid and rigid to the very centre. At 
the same time, the central portion of the earth is almost certainly 
at such a white heat that it would be in a molten condition were 
it not for the enormous pressure of the immense mass that crushes 
it down from outside; and so, if this pressure is anywhere re- 
moved (as it seems to be at volcanic vents) the material at such 
points would doubtless liquefy, and might be squeezed up through 
a hole to the surface as a molten outflow. 

Now, it is quite certain that some earthquakes have a good 
deal to do with volcanic eruptions. Such eruptions are generally 
ushered in by a series of premonitory tremblings, just by way of 
warning the inhabitants, as it were, to look out for squalls in the 
immediate future ; and there is very little doubt that earthquakes 
of this sort are due to essentially volcanic explosive action. In 
all probability, the internal heat causes some subterranean reser- 
voir of water to flash suddenly into steam with rapid violence, 
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much as when a kettle or a boiler bursts; and this simple out- 
break would be quite sufficient to produce all the known effects 
of an ordinary earthquake. For earthquakes, in spite of the 
apparent mystery that surrounds their origin and nature, are at 
bottom nothing more than waves of motion, from whatever cause, 
propagated through the solid material of the earth; and their 
phenomena do not differ in any way, except sometimes in magni- 
tude, from those produced by ordinary explosions of gas in mines 
or of gunpowder in magazines. In all three cases a wave is set 
up through the rocks or clay of the earth, and this wave travels 
in every direction outward, with about the same absolute rate of 
motion, and affects the same substances in exactly the same way. 
For example, the waves move fastest through solid granite, 
and slowest through loose sand. The Java earthquake un- 
doubtedly belonged to this originally volcanic class, and was 
connected with great internal disturbances, which ejected vast 
quantities of pumice and ashes, altered the outline of Krakatoa 
Island, and threw up a whole line of new small craters ona crack 
opened in the sea-bed between Java and Sumatra. The connec- 
tion of the Ischia calamity with volcanic action is not quite so 
unmistakable, but the proximity of the island to Vesuvius is alone 
enough to suggest that obvious explanation ; and Casamicciola 
has indeed long been known as a seething centre of volcanic 
activity. Nay, Professor Rossi, who with Professor Palmieri of 
Vesuvius takes charge of volcanoes and earthquakes in Italy, 
much as the ‘New York Herald’ does of storms in England, had 
proposed a short time before the catastrophe to have a meteoro- 
logical observatory erected at Casamicciola, so as to take observa- 
tions upon the temperature of the hot baths and the activity of 
the fumaroles or natural chimneys for letting out the smoke and 
steam from the subterranean fires, and thus predict the probable 
occurrence of tremors; but the good hotelkeepers of the gay 
little town objected to this natural measure of precaution, be- 
cause, they said, the observatory might give an appearance of 
danger, and therefore frighten away the cosmopolitan visitors, 
after the manner of the ostrich, and also of the mayors and cor- 
porations of English watering-places, in re typhoid fever and 
drainage operations ! 

In some other cases, however, earthquakes undoubtedly origi- 
nate in places remote from any volcanic region, and at compara- 
tively shallow depths below the surface. In such instances we 
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must have recourse to some other explanation than that easy 
deus ex machina of the popular mind—volcanic action. (There 
are a great many people, by the way, who think anything on 
earth can be explained by simply referring it to volcanic action, 
just as there are others who swear entirely by ‘electricity’ as a 
sort of universal sulvent, and just as some young ladies wisely 
opine, whenever they see anything they can’t understand, that 
‘there are springs in it.”) Springs, indeed, have very likely 
something to do with it, too; for small iocal earthquakes are 
probably often due to mere collapses in the roofs of natural 
tunnels and caverns formed in the rocks by the slow action of 
trickling water. In bigger non-volcanic earthquakes we must 
look for some more deep-seated cause; and this is doubtless to 
be found, as Professor Geikie observes, in the sudden snapping of 
rocks in the interior subjected to prolonged and intense strains. 
It is certain that the weight of the crust, pressing upon the 
heated central mass, does really produce such strains, often to 
an extent hardly to be measured by our poor little human units of 
force ; and a fracture so produced would undoubtedly spread on 
every side a wave of movement, which would become visible at the 
surface as an earthquake. In fact, wherever railway tunnels are 
driven through the heart of a mountain, among rocks much com- 
pressed by the side thrusts of surrounding masses, explosive noises, 
like a big gun going off, are often heard, and are the result of the 
relief afforded by such a snap, exactly as when an overbent bow 
breaks in the middle with a loud report. The rocks have been 
for ages in a state of strain, and the tunnel allows them here 
and there to relieve themselves by a shock or sudden break. Big 
blocks so rent have been sometimes found in quarries. If this 
can happen even quite near the surface, where the strain is com- 
paratively small, it can happen a great deal more at enormous 
depths, where the strain is practically incalculable. 

It doesn’t much matter to the people who have been upset by 
an earthquake, however, what its particular origin may have been; 
and indeed, whatever the origin, the earthquake itself behaves in 
pretty much the same uproarious way under all circumstances. 
The one common practice of all earthquakes is that they diffuse 
themselves concentrically and spherically in every direction; 
starting from a central point they spread out, not only sideways 
—like wavelets in a pond when a stone is thrown in—but also 
up and down and obliquely as well, exactly as light diffuses 
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itself from a lamp or candle. The natural consequence is that, if 
you happen to be sitting just on top of the spot where the original 
explosion or snap has taxen place, you feel the shock like a bump 
or thrust from below; in the cheerful language of the technical 
seismologists (who are really not so bad at long words as most 
other scientific people) over the centre of origin of an earthquake 
the movement is perceived as a vertical up-and-down motion. A 
ball placed on the ground at such a spot will be jerked up into 
the air several times over, exactly as a good player tosses a shuttle- 
cock. The present writer has experienced this vertical movement 
in his own person, and he candidly confesses that he didn’t like 
it. Fortunately the shock was a comparatively gentle one, and 
did no more damage than just snapping off the laths in the wall, 
which to people who really go in for earthquakes is a small matter 
scarcely worth mentioning. But when the shock is at all severe, 
it may throw up paving stones straight into the air as if they were 
pebbles, turn them over topsy-turvy with a bold somersault, and 
bring them down again upon the ground bottom upwards. The 
central point of each earthquake is determined (when determined 
at all) by observing at what place objects have been thus flung 
vertically upward into the air. 

As we recede in each direction, however, from this central 
point, the waves come to the surface more and more obliquely 
with each remove, and are felt as an undulatory motion, exactly 
like the ground swell of the sea heaving and tossing under the 
beam of a small boat. If you are seated writing at a table under 
such circumstances (as the present narrator also once happened to 
be in a minor shock), the effect is that your hand is jerked three 
or four times over the sheet in a regular symmetrical fashion, 
gradually dying away as the shock subsides. ‘ Pray excuse ap- 
parent carelessness,’ you add parenthetically, ‘we have just had 
our usual little fortnightly earthquake ;’ and then, if you are a 
seasoned hand, without further apology you go on as before with 
the general thread of your correspondence. (One can get used to 
anything in time. That courageous paper, the Panama ‘Star and 
Herald,’ in the same volcanic region, keeps a little stereotyped 
heading on hand for casual emergencies,—‘ Our Periodical Revo- 
lution.’) Well, it naturally happens that the farther you get 
away from the central source sideways, the more obliquely do the 
waves come to the surface; and you can measure the amount of 
obliquity by noticing the way in which buildings, walls, and so 
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forth are shattered by the shock as it emerges, Even in a very 
gentle earthquake—one of: the ‘mild and balmy’ sort—where no 
big buildings are dislocated, the plaster on the walls of rooms 
usually serves as a satisfactory indication of the direction of the 
wave ; a fact which, however agreeable to men of science, plasterers 
and paperhangers, is apt to render earthquakes in the concrete a 
decided nuisance from the consumer’s point of view. On the 
average of cases, the cracks or fissures, as that great authority on 
earthquakes Mr. Mallett has shown, run at right angles to the 
path of emergence. Where the shock emerges obliquely, it doesn’t 
toss things straight up into the air, as is the case directly above the 
centre of disturbance, but rocks them backward and forward with 
amore or less violent oscillatory motion, so as to produce the 
characteristic undulating effect. 

It is by means of observations on the lines of emergence 
(mostly conducted afterwards, of course; for only very practised 
hands, like Professor Palmieri, have sang-froid enough calmly to 
watch the direction of an earthquake while it is actually in pro- 
gress) that the depth at which the disturbance originated can be 
approximately determined. You find out at a great many points 
along its course what was the angle at which the wave emerged— 
in other words, you observe the direction of the rents in buildings: 
then you draw straight lines (in imagination only) perpendicular 
to these till they cut the vertical line, where the earthquake 
showed itself as a simple up and down movement ; and the place 
at which all the lines so cut the vertical is the point of origin of 
the disturbance. In the Ischia disaster, the angle at which the 
waves emerged diminished very rapidly as one receded from the 
centre of the disturbance (which lay directly under the village of 
Casamenella) ; and therefore the origin or focus (as the seismolo- 
gists call it) must have been at a very shallow depth indeed. For 
the same reason, the area affected by the wave was very small, so 
that the shock was hardly felt even just across the bay at Naples. 
On the other hand, the Herzogenrath impulse in 1873 started 
from a depth of something like fifteen miles; and as to distance, 
the tremor produced by the great Lisbon earthquake of 1755 
shook a region four times as big as all Europe put together. This 
very respectable shake had its origin under the bed of the North 
Atlantic, and was felt from the north of Africa on the one hand 
to the coasts of Norway and Sweden on the other, besides disturb- 
ing the philosophical Puritans of distant New England at their 
VOL. II,—NO. 7, N, S. 3 
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sober and metaphysical tea-tables. Earthquakes in the Andes 
also stretch over enormous distances along the axis of the moun- 
tain-chain; one in 1868 extended over some two thousand miles 
in a straight line, without advancing very far into the surrounding 
districts on either side. 

The noises that accompany earthquakes are not due, it would 
seem, to the actual earth-wave itself, but to the wave in the air 
which it sets up. Generally, the sound is likened to the roll of 
distant thunder, or to big guns as heard by persons in full retreat 
from the field of a battle. At the Ischian earthquake, the sound 
was said to be something like a loud boob—boob—boob, repeated 
at measured intervals. The present writer has only once ex- 
perienced an earthquake which made a noise, and on that occasion 
he was too much preoccupied by deep and abstruse thought (con- 
centrated chiefly on the abstract stability of his bungalow roof— 
regarded merely, of course, as an interesting question of practical 
physics) to form any personal opinion as to what it sounded like. 
He only now remembers that he thought it extremely dis- 
agreeable, and felt his philosophical faculty considerably freer and 
easier as soon as it was over. But, then, he can only pretend to 
be a very modest amateur seismologist. He doesn’t go out on 
purpose to hunt up earthquakes: he is quite satisfied with making 
dilettante observations upon those that happen to drop in casually 
upon him for an afternoon call. 

Besides the air-wave, earthquakes also give rise to a sea-wave, 
which is often far more destructive to life and property than the 
earthquake itself. This was certainly the case in the Java calam- 
ity, where the effects of the enormous tidal wave were extremely 
disastrous. In some South American earthquakes, the wall of 
water raised by the first shock has reached the almost. incredible 
height of two hundred feet ; and successively smaller walls have 
rapidly followed to the shore in a gradual diminuendo, till at last 
the undulations died away toa mere ripple. Occasionally these 
big waves have radiated outward right across the entire face of 
the Pacific, to be recorded in Japan (according to Professor 
Milne) twenty-five hours afterwards, at a distance of nearly nine 
thousand miles from the original centre of disturbance—not 
bad time as ocean travelling goes. The Java wave not only 
affected the entire coasts of India, but ran up the Hooghly half- 
way to the ghats of Calcutta, and even made itself distinctly felt 
in the port of Aden. It was also noted in South Africa and at 
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Mauritius. Curiously enough, the great earthquake of Lisbon 
produced no visible effect on land in England, but it jarred and 
shook all the rivers, lakes, and canals, so that the water in them 
oscillated violently for some time from no visible external reason. 
Loch Lomond rose and fell two and a half feet with every wave 
for five minutes; Coniston Water dashed itself wildly about as if 
it expected it was going to be made into a reservoir for the supply 
of still infantile Manchester ; and the bargees on the Godalming 
Canal were only prevented from supposing that a steam-launch 
had just passed over the course by considerations of historical pro- 
priety (highly praiseworthy in men of their profession), owing to 
the fact that steam-launches themselves had not yet begun their. 
much-objurgated existence. This curious effect is of course due 
to the greater mobility of liquids, just as a very slight jar which 
would not visibly affect the substance of the table will make the 
water in the finger-glasses rise and fall with a slight rhythmical 
motion. Indeed, it was similarly noticed at the time of the Lisbon 
catastrophe, that in distant places where no other effect was pro- 
duced, chandeliers, and even rows of tallow candles hung up 
in shops, began to swing to and fro slowly, after the fashion of a 
pendulum, about the time when the earthquake might be expected 
to have reached their neighbourhood. The fact that they were 
hanging freely from above made them easily susceptible to the 
slightest tremor which would not otherwise have been perceptible. 
Ardent seismologists might improve this hint by practising as 
much as possible upon the trapeze. 

Earthquakes and other similar jars travel at different rates of 
speed through different substances. Mr. Mallett found that the 
shock of gunpowder explosions moved fastest through solid granite, 
where it went at the rate of 1,640 feet a second, and slowest 
through sand, where it only made 951 .feet in the same time. 
The Visp earthquake of 1855 travelled north to Strasburg with 
the enormous rapidity of 2,861 feet per second; but southwards 
towards Turin, influenced no doubt by the bad example of the 
Italian railways (or else, perhaps, by the nature of the soil), it 
attained less than half the speed it had shown in going northward. 
The nature of the materials also has a great deal to do with the 
amount of damage done by a shock. Port Royal, Jamaica, which 
was almost all destroyed by the great earthquake of 1692, is the 
classical example of this modifying influence of soil and underlying 
geological features. The town is built on a low peninsula of solid 
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white limestone, joined to the mainland by a long and sultry 
isthmus of sweltering sand; and a large sandy belt has also 
gathered all around the central limestone patch, so that only the 
very core of the old town had its foundations on the solid rock. 
When the earthquake came, the houses on the limestone merely 
oscillated violently, but were left standing in the end; whereas 
the city that was built on the sand fell bodily to pieces at once, 
owing to the loose inelastic nature of the subsoil. To this day, 
the terror of the tradition of that great calamity has not yet 
wholly died away in modern Jamaica; and the visitor who goes to 
church on his first Sunday in the island notices still with a certain 
solemn awe and apprehension the ominous addition to the depre- 
cations in the litany, ‘ From earthquake, hurricane, and sudden 
tempest, Good Lord deliver us.’ There is a curious monument, by 
the way, at a place called Green Bay, not far from Port Royal, to 
a French Huguenot refagee, whose name the epitaph anglicizes, 
after the custom of the time, into ‘ Lewis Galdy, Esq.’ This M. 
Galdy was swallowed up by the first gulp of the earthquake, but 
disgorged again at the second shock, and cast into the sea, where 
he escaped by swimming to a neighbouring boat. Local tradition 
declares that this is the only case on record of a man having been 
thus restored after being once swallowed. Anyhow, M. Galdy lived 
to the ripe old age of eighty, and survived his little adventure 
forty-seven years. How tired he must have got of telling the story! 

We in England are fortunately all but quite out of it in the 
matter of earthquakes. Of course, from the very nature of the 
ease, no district in the world is really absolutely safe against 
such visitations, and an earthquake may drop in even upon 
us any day unawares. But as the visits of angels are prover- 
bially few and far between, so earthquakes in Great Britain are 
practically speaking of very rare occurrence; and when they do 
come, only the very wakefullest people ever notice them at all. 
To be sure, there is one place in Scotland, Comrie to wit, which 
always gets a shaking whenever there is any shaking going on 
about ; but then Comrie is believed to stand above a line of dislo- 
cation in the rocks composing the top crust of the earth just 
in that neighbourhood—there is a break or crack there appa- 
rently ; and the reason for the shaking is not, in all probability, 
that there are any more earthquakes at that particular spot than 
elsewhere, but that the break stops the wave short, so to speak, 
and throws it back, much as when a wave of water (for example) 
beats against the edge of one’s tub if one happens to tilt it or 
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knock against it. In the earth, as a whole, earthquakes are most 
frequent, of course, in voleanic regions: everybody knows that 
they come exceptionally often in the Andes, in Java and Sumatra, 
in Japan, and in other familiar centres of plutonic action. The 
great European earthquake belt pretty nearly coincides with the 
basin of the Mediterranean and its subsidiary seas—the Euxine, 
Caspian, and Aral; and it is apparently connected with the range 
of scattered and now rather feeble or dormant volcanoes which 
begins with Pico in the Azores, runs along through Vesuvius, 
Stromboli, and Etna, and stretches away as far as the basaltic 
plateaus of India on the extreme east. 

Earthquake weather in the meteorological or climatic sense 
seems to be mainly connected with such volcanic disturbances. 
It indicates some change of conditions in the air, some curious 
upsetting of the ordinary circumstances under which we live, 
giving rise to very indefinable but perfectly recognisable sensa- 
tions, not only in man but in the lower animals as well. Asudden 
feeling of awe seems to come over one for no particular assignable 
reason; the birds leave off singing; the dogs forget to howl; 
the black people drop for a moment from their perpetual high 
monotone of shouting and quarrelling ; and in a minute the shock 
is upon one. Perhaps the vague sense of discomfort may be due 
to electrical conditions (electricity, as usual, comes in handy, and 
is much in demand just at present); perhaps it may be owing to 
mere vapours of sulphur or liberated gases in the air; perhaps it 
may be pure superstition; but almost everybody who has ever 
lived in an earthquake country is tolerably certain that he himself 
always feels it. It is clear at any rate that sundry premonitory 
signs and tokens do really usher in the advent of a volcanic earth- 
quake. Before the Casamicciola disaster, wells dried up suddenly, 
subterranean thunder was heard, and slight oscillations of the 
earth took place as a sort of warning of the coming catastrophe. 
Strangest and most significant of all, as showing the presence of 
odd deranging circumstances in the atmosphere, or powerful elec- 
trical disturbances, the big clock in the Sala Belliazzi stopped 
twenty minutes before the actual approach of the earthquake. 
The hot springs also underwent sudden changes of temperature, 
another indication of the way in which earthquake weather may 
be produced. Anybody who has ever lived at Bath, and whose 
own nerves are worth anything as sensitive meteorological instru- 
ments (a state of body by no means to be coveted), must have 
noticed how often in the trough of the valley by the Pump Room 
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he expericaced on certain sultry summer days, or on close muggy 
winter mornings, a singular sinking depression, prompting him at 
once, acecrding to temperament, either to fling himself into the 
Avon, to take a glass of the waters, or to turn into the club for a 
brandy and seltzer. That feeling is the nearest possible English 
equivalent to the peculiar sensation of earthquake weather. 

Though earthquakes are now one of the most terrible forms in 
which the internal energies of the earth usually manifest theni- 
selves, it has not always been so, and it may not always be so in 
future. There have been geological catastrophes in the history of 
our planet immeasurably more awful than any actual or possible 
earthquake—catastrophes compared to which even the eruption of 
Vesuvius that overwhelmed Herculaneum and Pompeii was but a 
small and unimportant episode. Professor Geikie, following many 
distinguished American geologists, has shown that the vast basalt 
plains of Western America, as well as the region about the Giant’s 
Causeway in north-eastern Ireland, have been produced by a 
peculiar’ form of volcanic action which he calls fissure-eruptions. 
In these cases it seems that molten sheets of lava of enormous size 
poured forth bodily in a vast flood from huge rents in the earth’s 
crust, and overwhelmed many hundred square miles together 
with their devastating inundation. The lava spreads to a depth 
of some hundreds of feet, and has rolled around the feet of moun- 
tains and filled up their valleys exactly as a flood of water might 
have done. These terrific ‘ massive eruptions’ or direct outflows 
of incandescent molten matter are probably the most frightful 
cataclysms that have ever visited the face of the earth. Nervous 
people, however, may console themselves by the consideration that 
the chances of their being overwhelmed in such an outflow are 
practically infinitesimal. In all probability, if a man were to have 
an infinity of lives, one after another, he would have to get killed 
in a railway accident eight-hundred-and-ninety-two times over, 
not to mention several hundred thousand natural deaths mean- 
while, before he ever once got himself caught in a fissure-eruption. 
The fear of it may be relegated to the same ingenious people who 
don’t much trouble themselves about the typhoid and the scar- 
latina germs that are for ever flitting around us, but are terribly 
afraid every passing comet has a sinister intention of running full 
tilt at this one particular insignificant little planet. Curiously 
enough, one never hears of anybody who has abstract fears lest a 
comet might interfere with the domestic astronomical arrangements 
of Jupiter and Saturn. 
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‘ Now does he feel his title 
Hang loose upon him, like a giant’s robe 
Upon a dwarfish thief.’— Mucbeth. 
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DOLLY’S DELIVERANCE. 


BOUT a_ week 
after the din- 
ner recorded in 
the last chapter, 
Mark repaired 
to the house 
in Kensington 
Park Gardens to 
call as in duty 
bound, though, 
as he had not 
been able to 
find out on what 

afternoon he would be 

sure of finding Mrs. Lang- 

ton at home, he was 

obliged to leave this to 

chance. He was admitted 

however — not by the 
stately Champion, but by Colin, who had seen him from the 
window and hastened to intercept him. 

‘Mabel’s at home, somewhere about,’ he said, ‘ but will you 
come in and speak to Dolly first ? She’s crying awfully about some- 
thing, and she won’t tell me what. Perhaps she’d tell you. And do 
come, sir, please ; it’s no fun when she’s like that, and she’s always 
doing it now!’ For Colin had an unlimited belief, founded as he 
thought on experience, in the persuasive powers of his former 
master. 

Mark thought of Mabel’s anxiety on the night of the dinner ; 
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if he could only set this child’s mind at ease, would not that 
win a word of gratitude from her sister? He could surely take 
a little trouble for such a reward as that; and so, with his usual 
easy confidence, he accepted a task which was to cost him dear 
enough. ‘You'd better leave me to manage this, young man,’ he 
said at the door. ‘ Run off to your sister Mabel. You can just say 
I am here, and find out if your mother will see me presently, you 
know.’ And he went into the library alone. Dolly was crouching 
there in an arm-chair, worn out by sobbing and the weight of a 
terror she dared not speak of, which had broken her down at last. 
Mark, who was goodnatured enough in his careless way, was touched 
by the utter abandonment of her grief; for the first time he began 
to think it must be something graver than a mere childish trouble, 
and, apart from all personal motives, longed sincerely to do some- 
thing, if he could, to restore Dolly to her old childish self. He for- 
got everything but that, and the unselfish sympathy he felt gave 
him a tact and gentleness with which few who knew him best would 
have credited him. Gradually, for at first she would say nothing, 
and turned away in lonely hopelessness, he got her to confess 
that she was very unhappy ; that she had done something which 
she must never never tell to anybody. 

Then she started up with a flushed face and implored him to 
go away and leave her. ‘Don’t make me tell you!’ she begged 
piteously. ‘Oh, I know you mean to be kind, I do like you now— 
only I can’t tell youreally. Please, please goaway—I’m so afraid 
of telling you.’ 

‘But why?’ said Mark. ‘I’m not very good myself, Dolly— 
you need not be afraid of me.’ 

‘It isn’t that,’ said Dolly with a shudder ; ‘ but he said if I told 
anyone they would have to send me to prison.’ 

‘Who dared to tell you a wicked lie like that?’ said Mark 
indignantly, all the manhood in him roused by the stupid cruelty 
of it. ‘It wasn’t Colin, was it, Dolly?’ 

‘No, not Colin ; it was Harold—Harold Caffyn. Oh, Mr. Ash- 
burn,’ she said, with a sudden gleam of hope, ‘ wasn’t it true? 
He said papa was a lawyer, and would have to help the law to 
punish me—’ 

‘ The infernal scoundrel!’ muttered Mark to himself, but he 
saw that he was getting to the bottom of the mystery at last. ‘So 
he told you that, did he?’ he continued ; ‘did he say it to tease 
you, Dolly ?’ 
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‘I don’t know. He often used to tease, but never like that 
before, and I did do it—only I never never meant it.’ 

‘Now listen to me, Dolly,’ said Mark. ‘If all you are afraid of 
is being sent to prison, you needn’t think any more about it. You 
can trust me, can’t you? You know I wouldn’t deceive you. 
Well, I tell you that you can’t have done anything that you would 
be sent to prison for—that’s all nonsense. Do you understand? 
Harold Caffyn said that to frighten you. No one in the world 
would ever dream of sending you to prison, whatever you'd done. 
Are you satisfied now ?’ 

Rather to Mark’s embarrassment, she threw her arms round 
his neck in a fit of half-hysterical joy and relief. ‘ Tell me again,’ ’ 
she cried ; * you’re swre it’s true—they can’t send me to prison ? 
Oh, I don’t care now. Iam so glad you came—so glad. I will 
tell you all about it now. I want to!’ 

But some instinct kept Mark from hearing this confession ; he 
had overcome the main difficulty—the rest was better left in more 
delicate hands than his, he thought. So he said, ‘ Never mind 
about telling me, Dolly; I’m sure it wasn’t anything very bad. 
But suppose you go and find Mabel, and tell her; then you'll be 
quite happy again.’ 

‘Will you come too?’ asked Dolly, whose heart was now 
completely won. 

So Mark and she went hand-in-hand to the little boudoir at 
the back of the house where they had had their first talk about 
fairies, and found Mabel in her favourite chair by the window; 
she looked round with a sudden increase of colour as she saw 
Mark. 

‘IT mustn’t stay,’ he said, after shaking hands. ‘ I’ve brought 
a young lady who has a most tremendous secret to confess, which 
she’s been making herself, and you too, unhappy about all this 
time. She has come to find out if it’s really anything so very 
awful after all.’ 

And he left them together. It was hard to go away after 
seeing so little of Mabel, but it was a sacrifice she was capable 
of appreciating. 
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CHAPTER XX. 


A DECLARATION—-OF WAR. 


7 N the morning of the day which 
O witnessed Dolly’s happy deliver- 
; ance from the terrors which had 
haunted her so long, Mabel had 
received a note from Harold 
Caffyn. He had something to 
say to her, he wrote, which 
could be delayed no longer—he 
could not be happy until he 
had spoken. If he were to call 
some time the next morning, 
would she see him—alone ? 
These words she read at first 
in their most obvious sense, 
for she had been expecting for 
some time that an interview of 
“ this kind was coming, and even 
felt alittle sorry for Harold, of 
whom she was beginning to 
think more kindly. So she wrote a few carefully worded lines, in 
which she tried to prepare him as much as possible for the only 
answer she could give, but before her letter was sent Dolly had 
told her story of innocent guilt. 

Mabel read his note again and tore up her reply with burning 
cheeks. She must have misunderstood him—it could not be that ; 
he must have felt driven to repair by confession the harm he had 
done. And she wrote instead—‘I shall be very willing to hear 
anything you may have to say,’ and took the note herself to the 
pillar-box on the hill. 

Harold found her answer on returning late that night to his 
room, and saw nothing in it to justify any alarm. ‘It’s not pre- 
cisely gushing,’ he said to himself, ‘ but she couldn’t very well say 
more just yet. I think I am pretty safe.’ So the next morning 
he stepped from his hansom to the Langtons’ door, leisurely and 
coolly enough. Perhaps his heart was beating a little faster, but 
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only with excitement and anticipation of victory, for after Mabel’s 
note he could feel no serious doubts. 

He was shown into the little boudoir looking out on the square, 
but she was not there to receive him—she even allowed him to wait 
for some minutes, which amused him. ‘ How like a woman!’ he 
thought. ‘She can’t resist keeping me on the tenterhooks a little, 
even now.’ There was a light step outside, she had come at last, 
and he started to his feet as the door opened. ‘ Mabel!’ he cried 
—he had meant to add ‘ my darling ’"—but something in her face 
warned him not to appear too sure of her yet. 

She was standing at some distance from him, with one hand 
lightly resting on alittle table ; her face was paler than usual, she 
seemed rather to avoid looking at him, while she did not offer to 
take his outstretched hand. Still he was not precisely alarmed 
by all this. Whatever she felt, she was not the girl to throw her- 
self at any fellow’s head ; she was proud and he must be humble—- 
for the present. 

‘You had something to say to me—Harold?’ With what a 
pretty shy hesitation she spoke his name now, he thought, with 
none of the sisterly frankness he had found so tantalising; and 
how delicious she was as she stood there in her fresh white morn- 
ing dress. There was a delightful piquancy in this assumed cold- 
ness of hers—a woman’s dainty device to delay and heighten the 
moment of surrender! He longed to sweep away all her pretty 
defences, to take her to his arms and make her own that she was 
his for ever. But somehow he felt a little afraid of her ; he must 
proceed with caution. ‘Yes,’ he said, ‘there is something I must 
say to you—you will give me a hearing, Mabel, won’t you ?’ 

‘I told you I would hear you. I hope you will say something 
to make me think of you differently.’ 

He did not understand this exactly, but it did not sound pre- 
cisely encouraging. 

‘I hoped you didn’t think me a very bad sort of fellow,’ he 
said. And then, as she made no answer, he plunged at once into 
his declaration. He was a cold lover on the stage, but practice had 
at least given him fluency, and now he was very much in earnest— 
he had never known till then all that she was to him; there was 
real passion in his voice, and a restrained power which might have 
moved her once. 

But Mabel heard him to the end only because she felt unable 
to stop him without losing control over herself. She felt the 
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influence of his will, but it made her the more thankful that she 
had so powerful a safeguard against it. 

He finished and she still made no response, and he began to 
feel decidedly awkward ; but when at last she turned her face to 
him, although her eyes were bright, it was not with the passion he 
had hoped to read there. 

‘ And it really was that, after all!’ she said bitterly. ‘Do you 
know, I expected something very different.’ 

‘I said what I feel. I might have said it better perhaps,’ he 
retorted, ‘but at least tell me what you expected me to say,.and 
I will say that.’ 

‘Yes, I will tell you. I expected an explanation.’ 

‘An explanation !’ he repeated blankly ; ‘ of what?’ 

‘Is there nothing you can remember which might call for 
some excuse if you found I had heard of it? I will give you 
every chance, Harold. Think—is there nothing ?’ 

Caffyn had forgotten the stamp episode as soon as possible, as 
a disagreeable expedient to which he had been obliged to resort, 
and which had served its end, and so he honestly misunderstood 
this question. 

‘Upon my soul, no,’ he said earnestly. ‘I don’t pretend to have 
been any better than my neighbours, but since I began to think of 
you, I never cared about any other woman. If you’ve been told 
any silly gossip ‘ 

Mabel laughed, but not merrily. ‘Oh, it is not that—really it 
did not occur to me to be jealous at any time—especially now. 
Harold, Dolly has told me everything—about that letter,’ she 
added, as he still looked doubtful. 

He understood now at all events, and took a step back as if to 
avoid a blow. Hverything! his brain seemed dulled for an instant 
by those words ; he thought that he had said enough to prevent 
the child from breathing a syllable about that unlucky letter, and 
now Mabel knew ‘ everything’! 

But he recovered his power of thought almost directly, feeling 
that this was no time to lose his head. ‘I suppose I’m expected 
to show some emotion,’ he said lightly; ‘ it’s evidently something 
quite too terrible. But I’m afraid J want an explanation this time.’ 

‘I think not, but you shall have it. I know that you came in 
and found that poor child tearing off the stamp from some old 
envelope of mine, and had the wickedness to tell her she had been 
stealing. Do you deny it?’ 
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‘Some old envelope!’ The worst of Caffyn’s fears vanished 
when he heard that. She did not know that it contained an un- 
read letter then ; she did not guess—how could she, when Dolly 
herself did not know it—where the letter had come from. He 
might appease her yet! 

‘Deny it!’ he said, ‘of course not; I remember joking her 
a little over something of the sort. Is that all this tremendous 
indignation is about—a joke ?’ 

‘A joke!’ she said indignantly ; ‘ you will not make anyone but 
yourself merry over jokes like that. You set to work deliberately 
to frighten her; you did it so thoroughly that she has been 
wretched for days and days, ill and miserable with the dread of 
being sent to prison. You did threaten her with a prison, Harold ; 
you told her she must even be afraid of her own father—of all of 
us. ... . Who can tell what she has been suffering, all alone, my 
poor little Dolly! And you dare to call that a joke!’ 

‘I never thought she would take it all so literally,’ he said. 

‘Oh, you are not stupid, Harold ; only a cruel fool could have 
thought he was doing no harm. And you have seen her since 
again and again; you must have noticed how changed she was, 
and yet you had no pity onher! Can’t you really see what a thing 
you have been doing? Do you often amuse yourself in that way, 
and with children ?’ 

‘Hang it, Mabel,’ said Caffyn uneasily, ‘ you’re very hard 
on me!’ 

‘Why were you hard on my darling Dolly?’ Mabel de- 
manded. * What had she done to you—how could you find pleasure 
in torturing her? Do you hate all children—or only Dolly ?’ 

He made a little gesture of impatient helplessness. ‘Oh, if 
you mean to go on asking questions like that—’ he said, ‘ of course 
I don’t hate your poor little sister. I tell you I’m sorry she took 
it seriously—very sorry. And—and, if there’s anything I can do 
to make it up to her somehow ; any—any amends, you know ——’ 

The hardship, as he felt at the time, of his peculiar position 
was that it obliged him to offer such a lame excuse for his treat- 
ment of Dolly. Without the motive he had had for his conduct, it 
must seem dictated by some morbid impulse of cruelty—whereas, 
of course, he had acted quite dispassionately, under the pressure 
of a necessity—which, however, it was impossible to explain to 
Mabel. 

‘I suppose “amends” mean caramels or chocolates,’ said 
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Mabel; ‘ chocolates to compensate for making a child shrink for 
days from those who loved her! She was fretting herself ill, and 
we could do nothing for her ; a very little more and it might have 
killed her. Perhaps your sense of humour would have been satis- 
fied by that? If it had not been for a friend—almost a stranger 
—who was able to see what we were all blind to, that a coward 
had been practising on her fears, we might never have guessed 
the truth till—till it was too late!’ 

‘I see now,’ he said ; ‘I thought there must be someone at the 
bottom of this; someone who, for purposes of his own, has con- 
trived to put things in the worst light for me. If you can con- 
descend to listen to slanderers, Mabel, I shall certainly not con- 
descend to defend myself,’ 

‘Oh, I will tell you his name,’ she said, ‘and then even you will 
have to own that he had no motive for doing what he did but 
natural goodness and kindness. I doubt even if he has ever met 
you in his life; the man who rescued our Dolly from what you 
had made her is Mr. Mark Ashburn’ the author of ¢ Illusion ’ (her 
expression softened slightly, from the gratitude she felt, as she 
spoke his name, and Caffyn noted it). ‘Ifyou think he would stoop 
to slander you— But what is the use of talking like that? You 
have owned it all. No slander could make it any worse than it is!’ 

‘If you think as badly of me as that,’ said Caffyn, who had 
grown deadly pale, ‘we can meet no more, even as acquain- 
tances.’ 

‘That would be my own wish,’ she replied. 

‘Do you mean,’ he asked huskily, ‘that—that everything is 
to be over between us? Has it really come to that, Mabel ?’ 

‘I did not know that there ever was anything between us, as 
you call it,’ she said; ‘ but of course, after this, friendship is im- 
possible. We-cannot help meeting. I shall not even tell my 
mother of this, for Dolly’s sake, and so this house will still be open 
to you. Butif you force me to protect Dolly or myself, you will 
come here no more.’ 

Her scornful indifference only filled him with a more furious 
desire to triumph over it; he had felt so secure of her that 
morning, and now she had placed this immeasurable distance 
between them. He had never felt the full power of her beauty 


" till then, as she stood there with that haughty pose of the head 


and the calm contempt in her eyes; he had seen her in most 
moods—playfully perverse, coldly civil, and unaffectedly gracious 
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and gentle—and in none of them had she made his heart ache with 
the mad passion that mastered him now. 

‘It shall not end like this !’. he said violently ; ‘I won’t let you 
make a mountain of a molehill in this way, Mabel, because it 
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suits you to do so. You have no right to judge me by what a 
child chooses to imagine I said!’ 

‘J judge you by the effects of what you did say. I can re- 
member very well that you had a cruel tongue as a boy—you are . 
quite able to torture a child with it still.’ 

‘It is your tongue that is cruel!’ he retorted; ‘but you shall 
be just to me. I love you, Mabel . . . whether you like it or not, 
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you shall not throw me off like this. Do you hear? You liked me 
well enough before all this! I will force you to think better of 
me ; you shall own it one day. No, I’m mad to talk like this—I 
only ask you to forgive me—to let me hope still !’ 

He came forward as he spoke and tried to take her hands, but 
she put them quickly behind her. ‘Don’t dare to come nearer!’ 
she said; ‘I thought I had made you feel something of what I 
think of you. What can I say more? Hope! do you think I 
could ever trust a man capable of such deliberate wickedness as 
you have shown by that single action ?—a kind of malice that I 
hardly think can be human. No, you had better not hope for that. 
As for forgiving you, I can’t even do that now; some day, perhaps, 
when Dolly has quite forgotten, I may be able to forget too, 
but not till tien. Have I made you understand yet? Is that 
enough ?’ 

Caffyn was still standing where she had checked his advance ; 
his face was very grey and drawn, and his eyes were fixed on the 
Eastern rug at his feet. He gave a short savage laugh. ‘ Well, 
yes,’ he said, ‘I think perhaps I have had enough at last. You 
have been kind enough to put your remarks very plainly. I hope, 
for your own sake, I may never have a chance of making you any 
return for all this.’ 

‘I hope so too,’ she said; ‘I think you would use it.’ 

‘Thanks for your good opinion,’ he said, as he went to the 
door. ‘I shall do my best, if the time comes, to deserve it.’ 

She had never faltered during the whole of this interview. A 
righteous anger had given her courage to declare all the scorn 
and indignation she felt. But now, as the front door closed upon 
him, the strength that had sustained her so long gave way all at 
once; she sank trembling into one of the low cushioned chairs, 
and presently the reaction completed itself in tears, which she 
had not quite repressed when Dolly came in to look for her. 

‘Has he gone ?’ she began ; and then, as she saw her sister’s 
face, ‘Mabel! Harold hasn’t been bullying you?’ 

‘No, darling, no,’ said Mabel, putting her arms round Dolly’s 
waist. ‘It’s silly of me to cry, isn’t it? for Harold will not trouble 
either of us again after this.’ 
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Meanwhile Harold was striding furiously down the other side 
of the hill in the direction of Kensal Green, paying very little 
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heed where his steps might be leading him, in the dull rage 
which made his brain whirl. 

Mabel’s soft and musical voice, for it had not ceased to bé that 
even when her indignation was at its highest, rang still in his 
ears. Hecould not forget her bitter scornful speeches; they were 
lashing and stinging him to the soul. 

He had indeed been hoist with his own petard ; the very adroit- 
ness with which he had contrived to get rid of an inconvenient 
rival had only served to destroy his own chances for ever. 

He knew that never again would Mabel suffer him to approach 
her on the old friendly footing—it would be much if she could 
bring herself to treat him with ordinary civility—he had lost her 
for ever, and hated her accordingly from the bottom of his heart. 
‘If I can ever humble you as you have humbled me to-day, God 
help you, my charming Mabel!’ he said to himself. ‘To think 
that that little fool of a child should have let out everything, at 
the very moment when I had the game in my own hands! I 
have to thank that distinguished novelist, Mr. Mark Ashburn, for 
that though ; he must trouble himself to put his spoke in my 
wheel, must he? I shan’t forget it. I owe you one for that, my 
illustrious friend, ond you're the sort of creditor I generally do 
pay in the long run.’ 

Only one thing gave him a gleam—not of comfort, precisely, 
but gloomy satisfaction; his manceuvre with the letter had at 
least succeeded in keeping Holroyd apart from Mabel. ‘ He’s just 
the fellow to think he’s jilted, and give her up without another 
line,’ he thought; ‘shouldn’t wonder if he married out there. 
Miss Mabel won’t have everything her own way!’ 

He walked on, past the huge gasometers and furnaces of the 
Gas Company, and over the railway and canal bridges, to the 
Harrow Road, when he turned mechanically to the right. His 
eyes saw nothing—neither the sluggish barges gliding through 
the greasy black stream on his right, nor the doleful strings of 
hearses and mourning coaches which passed him on their way to 
or from the cemetery. It was with some surprise that, as he 
began to take note of his surroundings again, he found himself 
in Bayswater, and not far from his own rooms. He thought he 
might as well return to them as not, and as he reached the 
terrace in which he had taken lodgings, he saw a figure coming 
towards him that seemed familiar, and in whom, as he drew nearer, 
he recognised his uncle, Mr, Antony Humpage. He wasin no mood 
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to talk about indifferent topics just then, and if his respected uncle 
had only had his back instead of his face towards him, Caffyn 
would have made no great effort to attract his attention. As it 
was, he gave him the heartiest and most dutiful of welcomes. 
‘You don’t mean to say you’ve actually been looking me up ?’ he 
began ; ‘how lucky that I came up just then—another second or 
two and I should have missed you. Come in, and let me give 
you some lunch ?’ 

‘No, my boy, I can’t stay long. I was in the neighbourhood 
on business, and I thought I’d see if you were at home. I won't 
come up again now, I must get back to my station. I waited 
for some time in those luxurious apartments of yours, you see, 
thinking you might come in. Suppose you walk a little way back 
with me, eh ? if you’ve no better engagement.’ 

‘Couldn’t have a better one,’ said Caffyn, inwardly chafing ; but 
he always made a point of obliging his uncle, and for once he had 
no reason to consider his time thrown away. For, as they walked 
on together in the direction of the Edgware Road, where the old 
gentleman intended to take the Underground to King’s Cross, 
Mr. Humpage, after some desultory conversation on various sub- 
jects, said suddenly, ‘By the way, you know a good many of 
these writing fellows, Harold—have you ever come across one 
called Mark Ashburn ?’ 

‘I’ve met him once,’ said Caffyn, and his brows contracted. 
‘Wrote this new book, “Illusion,” didn’t. he?’ 

‘Yes, he did—confound him!’ said the other warmly, and then 
launched into the history of his wrongs. ‘ Perhaps I oughtn’t to 
say it at my age,’ he concluded, ‘but I hate that fellow!’ 

‘Do you though ?’ said Caffyn with a laugh; ‘it’s a singular 
coincidence, but so do I.’ 

‘There’s something wrong about him, too,’ continued the old 
man ; ‘ he’s got a secret.’ 

(‘So have most of us!’ thought his nephew.) ‘But what 
makes you think so?’ he asked aloud, and waited for the answer 
with some interest. 

‘I saw it in the fellow’s face; no young man with a clear 
record ever has such a look as he had when I came in. He was 
green with fear, sir; perfectly green!’ 

‘Is that all?’ and Caffyn was slightly disappointed. ‘ You 
know I don’t think much of that. He might have taken you for a 
dun, or an indignant parent, or something of that sort ; he may be 
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one of those nervous fellows who start at anything, and you 
came there on purpose to give him a rowing, didn’t you?’ 

‘Don’t talk to me,’ said the old man impatiently ; ‘ there’s 
not much nervousness about him—he’s as cool and impudent 
a rascal as ever I saw when he’s nothing to fear. It was guilt, 
sir, guilt. You remember that picture of the Railway Station, 
and the look on the forger’s face when the detectives lay hold 
of him at the carriage door? I saw that very look on young 
Ashburn’s face before I’d spoken a dozen words.’ 

‘What were the words?’ said Caffyn. ‘ Proceed, good uncle, 
as we say in our profession ; you interest me much!’ 

‘I’m sure I forget what I said—I was out of temper, I re- - 
member that. I think I began by asking him for the real name 
of the author of the book.’ 

Again Caffyn was disappointed. ‘Of course he was in a funk 
then; he knew he had put you into it. So you say at least; 
I’ve not read the book myself.’ 

‘It wasn’t that at all, I tell you,’ persisted the old man ob- 
stinately ; ‘you weren’t there, and I was. D’ye think I don’t know 
better than you? He’s not the man to care for that. When he 
found what I’d really come about he was cool enough. No, no, 
he’s robbed, or forged, or something, at some time or other, take my 
word for it—and I only hope I shall live to see it brought home 
to him !’ 

‘I hope it will find him at home when it is,’ said Caffyn; 
‘these things generally find the culprits “‘out” in more senses 
than one, to use an old Joe Miller. He would look extremely 
well in the Old Bailey dock. But this is Utopian, Uncle.’ 

‘Well—we shall see. I turn off here, so good-bye. If you 
meet that libelling scoundrel again, you remember what I’ve told 
you.’ 

‘Yes, I will,’ thought Caffyn as he walked back alone. ‘I must 
know more of my dear Ashburn; and if there happens to be a 
screw loose anywhere in my dear Ashburn’s past, I shall do my 
humble best to give it a turn or two. It’s a charming amusement 
to unmask the perfidious villain, as I suppose I must call myself 
after to-day, but it was hardly safe to do it if he has his reasons 
for wearing a domino himself. If I could only think that excellent 
uncle of mine had not found a mare’s nest! And if I can only put 
that screw on!’ 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


A PARLEY WITH THE ENEMY. 


‘¢ FLADGATE was one of those 
=|. domestically inclined bache- 
” lors who are never really at 
ease in rooms or chambers, 
and whose tastes lead them, 
as soon as they possess the 
necessary means, to set up 
a substantial and well-regu- 
lated household of their own. 
He had a large old-fashioned 
house in the neighbourhood 
of Russell Square, where he 
entertained rather frequently 
in a solid unpretentious 
fashion. At his Sunday din- 
ners especially, one or two 
of the minor celebrities of 
the day were generally to be 
met, and it was to one of these gatherings that Mark was invited, 
as one of the natural consequences of the success of ‘Illusion.’ He 
found himself, on arriving, in company with several faces familiar 
to him from photographs, and heard names announced which were 





~ already common property. There were some there who had been 


famous once and were already beginning to be forgotten, others 
now obscure who were destined to be famous some day, and a few, 
and these by no means the least gifted, who neither had been nor 
would be famous at any time. There were two or three con- 
stellations of some magnitude on this occasion, surrounded by a 
kind of ‘milky way’ of minor stars, amongst which the bar, the 
studios, and the stage, were all more or less represented. 

Mark, as a rising man who had yet to justify a first success, 
occupied a position somewhere between the greater and lesser 
division, and Mr. Fladgate took care to make him known to many 
of the leading men in the room, by whom he found himself 
welcomed with cordial encouragement. 

Presently, when he had shifted for a moment out of the nearest 
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focus of conversation, his host, who had been ‘distributing himself,’ 
as the French say, amongst the various knots of talkers, came 
bustling up to him. ‘Er—Mr. Ashburn,’ he began, ‘I want you 
to know a very clever young fellow here—known him from a boy— 
he’s on the stage now, and going to surprise us all some of these 
days. You'll like him. Come along and [’ll introduce him to you ; 
he’s very anxious to know you.’ And when Mark had followed 
him as he threaded his way across the room, he found himself 
hurriedly introduced to the man with the cold light eyes whom 
he had met at the Featherstones’ on the day when he had recog- 
nised Mabel Langton’s portrait. Mr. Fladgate had already 
bustled away again, and the two were left together in a corner of 
the room. Dolly’s revelations of the terrorism this man had exer- 
cised over her had strengthened the prejudice and dislike Mark 
had felt on their first meeting; he felt angry and a little uncom- 
fortable now, at being forced to come in contact with him, but 
there was no way of avoiding it just then, and Caffyn himself was 
perfectly at his ease. 

‘I think we have met before—at Grosvenor Place,’ he began 
blandly ; ‘but I dare say you have forgotten.’ 

‘No,’ said Mark,‘ I remember you very well ; and besides,’ he 
added, with a significance that he hoped would not be thrown 
away, ‘I have been hearing a good deal about you lately from the 
Langtons—from Miss Langton, that is.’ 

* Ah ?’ said Caffyn ; ‘that would be flattering to most men, but 
when one has the bad luck, like myself, to displease such a very 
impulsive young lady as Miss Langton, the less she mentions you 
the better.’ 

‘I may as well say,’ returned Mark coldly, ‘that, as to that 
particular affair in which you were concerned, whatever my 
opinions are, I formed them without assistance.’ 

‘And you don’t care to have them unsettled again by any plea 
for thedefence? That’s very natural. Well, with Miss Langton’s 
remarks to guide me, I think I can guess what your own opinion of 
me is likely to be just now. And I’m going to ask you, as a mere 
matter of fair play, to hear my side of the question. You think 
that’s very ridiculous, of course ?’ 

‘I think we can do no good by discussing it any further,’ said 
Mark ; ‘ we had better let the matter drop.’ 

‘But you see,’ urged Caffyn, ‘as it is, the matter has dropped 
—on me, and really I do think that you, who I understand were 
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the means—of course from the best possible motives—of exposing 
me as a designing villain, might give me an opportunity of de- 
fending myself. I took the liberty of getting Fladgate to bring 
us together, expressly because I can’t be comfortable while I know 
you have your present impressions of me. Idon’t expect to per- 
suade Miss Langton to have a little charity—she’s a woman ; but I 
hoped you at least would give me a hearing.’ 

Mark felt some of his prejudice leaving him already ; Caffyn 
had not the air of a man who had been detected in a course of 
secret tyranny. There was something flattering, too, in his evident 
wish to recover Mark’s good opinion; he certainly ought to hear 
both sides before judging so harshly. Perhaps, after all, they had 
been making a little too much of this business. ‘ Well,’ he said 
at last, ‘I should be very glad if I could think things were not as 
bad as they seem. I will hear anything you would like to say 
about it.’ 

‘Quite the high moral censor,’ thought the other savagely. 
‘Confound his condescension ! ’ 

‘Twas sure you would give mea chance of putting myself right,’ 
he said, ‘ but I can’t do it now. They’re going down to dinner ; we 
will talk it over afterwards.’ 

At dinner conversation was lively and well sustained, though 
perhaps not quite so sparkling as might have been expected from 
such an assembly. As a rule, those who talked most and best were 
the men who still had their reputation to-make, and many of the 
great men there seemed content to expose themselves to such 
brilliancy as there was around them, as if silently absorbing it for 
future reproduction, by some process analogous to the action of 
luminous paint. 

Caffyn was placed at some distance from Mark, and as, after 
dinner, he was entreated to sit down to the piano, which stood 
in a corner of the room to which they had adjourned for cigars 
and coffee, it was some time before their conversation was 
resumed. 

Caffyn was at his best as he sat there rippling out snatches of 
operatic morceauaz, and turning round with a smile to know if they 
were recognised. His performance was not remarkable for accuracy, 
as he had never troubled himself to study music, or anything else, 
seriously, but it was effective enough with a non-critical audience ; 
his voice, too, when he sang, though scarcely strong enough to fill 
a room of much larger size, was pleasant and not untrained, and 
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it was some time before he was permitted to leave the music- 
stool. ; 

He rattled off a rollicking hunting-song, full of gaiety and 
verve, and followed it up with a little pathetic ballad, sung with 
an accent of real feeling (for he could throw more emotion into his 
singing than his acting), while although it was after dinner, the 

















room was hushed until the last notes had died away, and when he 
rose at length with a laughing plea of exhaustion, he was instantly 
surrounded by a buzz of genuine gratitude. Mark heard all this, 
and the last remnants of his dislike and distrust vanished ; it 
seemed impossible that this man, with the sympathetic voice, and 
the personal charm which was felt. by most of those present, could 
be capable of finding pleasure in working on a child’s terrors. So 
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that when Caffyn, disengaging himself at length from the rest, 
made his way to where Mark was sitting, the latter felt this almost 
as a distinction, and made room for him with cordiality. Some- 
body was at the piano again, but as all around were talking, the 
most confidential conversations could be carried on in perfect 
security, and Caffyn, seating himself next to Mark, set himself to 
remove all prejudices. 

He put his case very well, without obsequiousness or temper, 
appealing to Mark as a fellow man-of-the-world against a girl’s 
rash judgment. ‘ You know,’ he said, in the course of his argu- 
ments, ‘I’m not really an incarnate fiend in private life. Miss 
Langton is quite convinced Iam. I believe I saw her looking sus- 
piciously at my boots the other day; but then she’sa trifle hard on 
me. My worst fault is that I don’t happen to understand children. 
I'd got into a way of saying extravagant things; you know the 
way one does talk rubbish to children ; well, of joking in that sort 
of way with little What’s-her-name. She always seemed to under- 
stand it well enough, and I should have thought she was old 
enough to see the simpler kind of joke, at all events. One day I 
chanced to chaff her about a stamp she took off some envelope. 
Well, I dare say I said something about stealing and prisons, all 
in fun, of course, never dreaming she would think any more about 
it. A fortnight afterwards, suddenly there’s a tremendous hulla- 
baloo. You beganit. Oh, I know it was natural enough, but you 
did begin it. You see the child looking pale and seedy, and say at 
once, “something on her mind.” Well, I don’t know, and she 
might have been such a little idiot as to take a chance word aw 
grand sérieux ; it might have been something else on her mind ; or 
she mightn’t have had anything on her mind at all. Anyway, she 
tells you a long story about prisons, and how one Harold Caffyn 
had told her she would go there, and so on, and you, with that 
vivid imagination of yours, conjure up a fearful picture of a dia- 
bolical young man (me, you know), coldly gloating over the terrors 
of a poor little innocent ignorant child, eh? (Miss Dolly’s nearly 
ten, and anything but backward for her age; but that’s of no con- 
sequence). Well, then you go and impart some of your generous 
indignation to Miss Langton; she takes it in a very aggravated 
form, and gives itto me. Upon my word, I think I’ve had rather 
hard lines!’ 

Mark really felt a little remorseful just then, but he made one 
more attempt to maintain his high ground. ‘I don’t know that I 
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should have thought so much of the joke itself,’ he said, ‘ but you 
carried it on so long; you saw her brooding over it and getting 
worse and worse, and yet you never said a word to undeceive the 
poor child !’ 

‘Now, you know, with all respect to you, Ashburn,’ said Caffyn, 
who was gradually losing all ceremony, ‘that about seeing her 
brooding is rubbish—pure rubbish! I saw the child, I suppose, 
now and again ; but I didn’t notice her particularly, and if I bad, 
I don’t exactly know how to detect the signs of brooding. How 
do you tell it from indigestion? and how are you to guess what 
the brooding is about? I tell you I'd forgotten the whole thing. 
And that was what all your righteous wrath was based upon, was 
it? Well, it’s very delightful, no doubt, to figure as a knight- 
errant, or a champion, and all that kind of thing—particularly 
when you make your own dragon—but when you come prancing 
down and spit some unlucky lizard, it’s rather a cheap triumph. 
3ut there, I forgive you. You’ve made a little mistake which has 
played the very deuce with me at Kensington Park Gardens. It’s 
too late to alter that now, and if I can only make you see that there 
has been a mistake, and I’m not one of the venomous sort of rep- 
tiles after all, why, I suppose I must be content with that!’ 

He succeeded in giving Mark an uneasy impression that he 
had made a fool of himself. He had quite lost the feeling of 
superiority under the tone of half-humorous, half-bitter remon- 
strance which Caffyn had chosen to take, and was chiefly anxious 
now to make the other forget his share in the matter. ‘ Perhaps 
I was too ready to put the worst construction on what I heard,’ 
he said apologetically, ‘ but after what you’ve told me, why—’ 

‘Well, we'll say no more about it,’ said Caffyn ; ‘ you under- 
stand me now, and that’s all J cared about.’ (‘You may be a 
great genius, my friend,’ he was thinking, ‘but it’s not so very 
difficult to get round you, after all!”) ‘Look here,’ he continued, 
‘will you come and see me one of these days—-it would be a great 
kindness to me. T’ve got rooms in Kremlin Road, Bayswater, 
No. 72.’ 

Mark changed countenance very slightly as he heard the 
address—it had been Holroyd’s. There was nothing in that to 
alarm him, and yet he could not resist a superstitious terror at 
the coincidence. Caffyn noticed the effect directly. ‘Do you 
know Kremlin Road ?’ he said. 

Something made Mark anxious to explain the emotion he felt 
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he had given way to. ‘Yes,’ he said, ‘a—a very old friend of 
mine had lodgings at that very house. He was lost at sea, so when 
you mentioned the place, I—’ 

‘I see,’ said Caffyn. ‘Of course. Was it your friend Vincent 
Holroyd, I wonder ?’ 

‘You knew him ?’ cried Mark ; ‘ you!’ 

(‘Got the Railway Station effect that time!’ thought Caffyn. 
‘I begin to believe my dear uncle touched a weak spot after all. 
If he has a secret, it’s tea to one Holroyd knew it—knows it, by 
Jove !’) 

‘Oh, yes, I knew poor old Holroyd,’ he said ; ‘that’s how I 
came to take his rooms. Sad thing, his going down like that, 
wasn’t it? It must have been a great shock for you--I can see 
you haven’t got over it even yet.’ 

‘No,’ stammered Mark, ‘no—yes, I felt it a great deal. I— 
I didn’t know you were a friend of his, too; did—did you know 
him well?’ 

‘Very well; in fact I don’t fancy he had any secrets from me.’ 

Like lightning the thought flashed across Mark’s mind, what if 
Caffyn had been entrusted with Holroyd’s literary projects? But 
he remembered the next moment that Holroyd had expressly said 
that he had never told a soul of his cherished work until that last 
evening in Rotten Row. Caffyn had lied, but with a purpose, 
and as the result confirmed his suspicions he changed the subject, 
and was amused at Mark’s evident relief. 

Towards the end of the evening Mr. Fladgate came up in his 
amiable way and laid his hand jocularly on Caffyn’s shoulder. 
‘¢ Let me give you a word of advice,’ he said, laughing ; ‘ don’t talk 
to Mr. Ashburn here about his book.’ 

‘Shouldn’t presume to,’ said Caffyn. ‘But do you come down 
so heavily on ignorant admiration, Ashburn, eh ?’ 

‘Oh, it isn’t that,’ said Mr. Fladgate ; ‘it’s his confounded 
modesty. I shall be afraid to tell him when we think of bringing 
out another edition. I really believe he’d like never to hear of it 
again !” 

Mark felt himself flush. ‘Come,’ he said, with a nervous 
laugh, ‘I’m not so bad as all that!’ 

*Oh, you’re beginning to stand fire better. But (it’s such a 
good story you must let me tell it, Mr. Ashburn, particularly as 
it only does you credit). Well, he was so ashamed of having it 
known that he was the author of “ Illusion,” that he actually took: 
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the trouble to get the manuscript all copied out in a different hand ! 
Thought he’d take me in that way, but he didn’t. No, no, as you 
young fellows say, I “spotted him” directly ; eh, Mr. Ashburn ?’ 

‘I’m afraid it’s time for me to be off, said Mark, dreading 
further revelations, and too nervous to see that they could do him 
no possible harm. But the fact was, Caffyn’s presence filled him 
with a vague alarm which he could not shake off. 

Good-natured Mr. Fladgate was afraid he had offended him. ‘1 
do hope you weren’t annoyed at my mentioning that about the 
manuscript ?’ he said, as he accompanied Mark to the door. ‘¢ It 
struck me as so curious, considering the success the book has 
had, that I really couldn’t resist telling it.’ 

‘No, no,’ said Mark, ‘it’s all right ; I didn’t mind in the least. 
I—I’m not ashamed of it!’ 

‘Why, of course not,’ said his host; ‘it will be something for 
your biographer to record, eh? You won’t have another cigar to 
take you home? Well, good-night.’ 

‘Good-night,’ said Mark, and added some words of thanks for 
a pleasant evening. 

Had he had such a pleasant evening ? he asked himself, as he 
walked home alone in the warm night air. He had been well 
treated by everybody, and there had been men present whose 
attention was a distinction in itself, and yet he felt an uneasiness 
which he found it difficult to trace back to any particular cause. 
He decided at last that he was annoyed to find that the casual 
mention of Holroyd’s name should still have power to discompose 
him—that was a weakness which he must set himself to overcome. 

At the same time no one could possibly discover his secret ; 
there was no harm done. And before he reached his lodgings, he 
decided that the evening had been pleasant enough. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 
STRIKING THE TRAIL. 


T was Sunday once more 
—a bright morning in 
June—and Caffyn was 
sitting over his late 
breakfast and the ‘ Ob- 
server’ in his rooms at 
Bayswater. He was in 
a somewhat gloomy 
and despondent frame 
of mind, for nothing 
seemed to have gone 
well with him since his 
disastrous reception in 
Mabel’s boudoir. His 
magnificent prospects in 
commerce had suddenly 
melted away into thin 

: air, for his confiding 

friend and intending partner had very inconsiderately developed 

symptoms of a premature insanity, and was now ‘ under restraint.’ 

He himself was in debt to a considerable extent; his father had 

firmly refused to increase what in his opinion was a handsome 

allowance ; and Caffyn had been obliged to go to a theatrical 
agent with a view of returning to the boards, while no opening he 
thought it worth his while to accept had as yet presented itself. 

Mabel had not relented in the least. He had met her once or 
twice at the Featherstones’ and, although she had not treated him 
with any open coolness, he felt that henceforth there must be an 
impassable barrier between them. Now and then, even while she 
forced herself in public to listen to him, the invincible horror 
and repugnance she felt would be suddenly revealed by a chance 
look or intonation—and he saw it and writhed in secret. And yet 
he went everywhere that there was a possibility of meeting her, 
with a restless impulse of self-torture, while his hate grew more 
intense day by day. 

And all this he owed to Mark Ashburn—a fact which Harold 
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Caffyn was not the man to forget. He had been careful to culti- 
vate him, had found out his address and paid him one or two visits, 
in which he had managed to increase the intimacy between them. 

Mark was now entirely at his ease withhim. His air of supe- 
riority had been finally dropped on the evening of Mr. Fladgate’s 
dinner, and he seemed flattered by the assiduity with which 
Caffyn courted his society. Still, if he had a secret, it was his own 
still. Caffyn watched in vain for the look of sudden terror which 
he had once succeeded in surprising. At times he began to fear 
that it was some involuntary nervous contraction from which his 
own hopes had led him to infer the worst, for he was aware that 
countenances are not always to be depended upon ; that a nervous 
temperament will sometimes betray all the signs of guilt from the 
mere consciousness that guilt is suspected. If that was the case 
here, he felt himself powerless. It is only in melodramas that a 
well-conducted person can be steeped in crime, and he did not see 
his way very clearly to accomplishing that difficult and dangerous 
feat with Mark Ashburn. 

So he hated Mark more intensely at the thought that, after 
all, his past might be a blameless one. But even if this were not 
so, and he had a secret after all, it might be long enough before 
some fortunate chance gave Caffyn the necessary clue to it. Well, 
he would wait and watch as patiently as he might till then, and 
however long the opportunity might be in coming, when it came 
at last it should not find him too indifferent or reluctant to make 
use of it. 

While he thought out his position somewhat to this effect, his 
landlady appeared to clear away the breakfast things; she was a 
landlady of the better class, a motherly old soul who prided herself 
upon making her lodgers comfortable, and had higher views than 
many of her kind on the subjects of cookery and attendance. 
She had come to entertain a great respect for Caffyn, although at 
first, when she had discovered that he was ‘ one of them play-actors,’ 
she had not been able to refrain from misgivings. Her notions of 
actors were chiefly drawn from the ramping and roaring per- 
formers at minor theatres, and the seedy blue-chinned individuals 
she had observed hanging about their stage-doors ; and the modern 
comedian was altogether beyond her experience. 

So when she found that her new lodger was ‘ quite the gentle- 
man, and that partickler about his linen, and always civil and 
pleasant-spoken, and going about as neat as a new pin, and yet 
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with a way about him as you could see he wouldn’t stand no 
nonsense,’ her prejudices were entirely conquered. 

* Good morning, Mr. Caffyn, sir,’ she began ; ‘ I come up to clear 
away your breakfast, if you’re quite done. Sarah Ann she’s gone 
to chapel, which she’s a Primitive Methodist, she says, though 
she can’t never tell me so much as the text when she come back, 












































and I tell her, “ My good gal,” I ses to her, “what do you go to 
chapel for?” and it’s my belief that as often as not she don’t go 
near it. But there, Mr. Caffyn, if a gal does her work about the 
‘ouse of a week, as I will say for Sarah Ann : 

Caffyn groaned. Good Mrs. Binney had a way of coming in to 
discourse on things in general, and it was always extremely diffi- 
cult to get rid of her. She did not run down on this occasion 
until after an exhaustive catalogue, @ la Mrs. Lirriper, of the 
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manners and customs of a whole dynasty of maids-of-all-work, 
when she began to clear his breakfast-table. He was congratu- 
lating himself on her final departure, when she returned with a 
bundle of papers in her hand. ‘I’ve been meanin’ to speak to you 
about these, this ever such a time,’ she said. ‘ Binney, he said as 
I'd better, seein’ as you’ve got his very rooms, and me not liking 
to burn ’em, and the maids that careless about papers and that, 
and not a line from him since he left.’ 

‘It would certainly be better not to burn the rooms, unless 
they’re insured, Mrs. Binney, and I should be inclined to prefer 
their not being burnt while I’m in them, unless you make a point 
of it,’ said Caffyn mildly. 

‘Lor, Mr. Caffyn, who was talking of burnin’ rooms? You do 
talk so ridiklus. It’s these loose papers of Mr. ’Olroyd’s as I came 
to speak to you about, you bein’ a friend of his, and they lyin’ a 
burden on my mind for many a day, and litterin’ up all the place, 
and so afraid I am as Sarah Ann ’Il take and light the fire with 
’em one of these mornings, and who knows whether they’re not of 
value, and if so what should I say if he came and asked me for 
“em back again ?* 

‘Well, he won’t do that, Mrs. Binney, if it’s true that he was 
drowned in the “ Mangalore,” will he?’ 

‘Drowned! and me never to hear it till this day. It’s quite took 
me aback. Poor dear gentleman, what an end for him—to go out 
all that way only to be drowned! I do seem to be told of nothing 
but deaths and dying this morning, for Binney’s just ’eard that 
poor old Mr. Tapling, at No. 5 opposite, was took off at last quite 
sudden late last night, and he’d had a dropsy for years, and swell 
up he would into all manner o’ shapes as I’ve seen him myself!’ 

‘Well, I'll look over the papers for you, Mrs. Binney,’ inter- 
rupted Caffyn. ‘I don’t suppose there’s anything of much 
importance, but I can tell you what ought to be kept.’ He would 
have solved her difficulties by advising her to burn the whole of 
them, but for some vague idea that he might be able to discover 
something amongst all these documents which would throw some 
light upon Holroyd’s relations with Mark. 

So when Mrs. Binney was at last prevailed on to leave him 
in peace, he sat down with the sheaf of miscellaneous papers she 
had left him, and began to examine them without much hope of 
discovering anything to the purpose. 

They seemed to be the accumulations of some years. There 
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were rough drafts of Latin and Greek verses, outlines for essays, 
and hasty jottings of University and Temple lectures—memorials of 
Holroyd’s undergraduate and law-student days. Then came notes 
scribbled down in court with a blunt corroded quill on borrowed 
scraps of paper, and elaborate analyses of leading cases and Acts of 
Parliament, which belonged to the period of zeal which had fol- 
lowed his call to the Bar. 

He turned all these over carelessly enough, until he came upon 
some sheets fastened together with a metal clip. ‘This does not 
look like law,’ he said half aloud. ‘ “ Glamour—romance by Vincent 
Beauchamp.” Beauchamp was his second name, I think. So he 
wrote romances, did he, poor devil! This looks like the scaffold- 
ing for one, anyway; let’s have a look at it. List of characters: 
Beaumelle Marston ; I’ve come across that name somewhere lately, 
I know; Lieutenant-Colonel Duncombe ; why, I know that gentle- 
man, too! Was this ever published? Here’s the argument.’ 
He read and re-read it carefully, and then went toa bookshelf and 
took down a book with the Grosvenor Library label ; it was a copy 
of ¢ Illusion,’ by Cyril Ernstone. 

With that by his side he turned over the rest of Holroyd’s papers, 
and found more traces of some projected literary work; skeleton 
scenes, headings for chapters, and even a few of the opening pages, 
with some marginal alterations in red ink, all of which he eagerly 
compared with the printed work before him. 

Then he rose and paced excitedly up and down his room. ‘Is 
this his secret?’ he thought. ‘If I could only be sure of it! It 
seems too good to be true. . . they might have collaborated, or the 
other might have made him a present of a plot, or even borrowed 
some notions from him. . . . And yet there are some things that look 
uncommonly suspicious. Why should he look so odd at the mere 
mention of Holroyd’s name? Why did he get the manuscript 
recopied? Was it modesty—or something else? And why does 
one name only appear on the title-page, and our dear friend take 
all the credit to himself? There’s something fishy about it ail, 
and I mean to get at it. Job was perfectly correct. It7s rash for 
an enemy to put his name to a book—especially some other fellow’s 
book. Mr. Mark Ashburn and I must have a little private con- 
versation together, in which I shall see how much I remember of 
the action of the common pump.’ 

He sat down and wrote a genial little note, asking Mark, if he 
had no better engagement, to come round and dine quietly with 
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him at the house in Kremlin Road that evening, gave it to his 
landlord with directions to take a cab to Mark’s rooms, and, if he 
could, bring back an answer, after which he waited patiently for 
his messenger’s return. 

Binney returned in the course of an hour or so, having found 
Mark in, and brought a note which Caffyn tore open impatiently. 
‘T have a friend coming to dinner to-night, Mr. Binney,’ he said, 
turning round with his pleasant smile when he had read the 
answer. ‘It’s Sunday, I know, but Mrs. Binney won’t mind for 
once, and tell her she must do her very best; I want to give my 
friend a little surprise.’ 


(To be continued.) 
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For many generations past that problematical animal, the toad- 
in-a-hole (literal, not culinary) has been’ one of the most familiar 
and interesting personages of contemporary folk-lore and popular 
natural history. From time to time he turns up afresh, with his 
own wonted perennial vigour, on paper at least, in company with 
the great sea-serpent, the big gooseberry, the shower of frogs, 
the two-headed calf, and all the other common objects of the 
country or the seaside in the silly season. No extraordinary 
natural phenomenon on earth was ever better vouched for—in the 
fashion rendered familiar to us by the late Tichborne claimant— 
that is to say, no other could ever get a larger number of 
unprejudiced witnesses to swear positively and unreservedly in 
its favour. Unfortunately, however, swearing alone no longer 
settles causes offhand, as if by show of hands, ‘the Ayes have it,’ 
after the fashion prevalent in the good old days when the whole 
Hundred used to testify that of its certain knowledge John Nokes 
did not commit such and such a murder; whereupon John Nokes 
was forthwith acquitted accordingly. Nowadays, both justice and 
science have become more exacting; they insist upon the un- 
pleasant and discourteous habit of cross-examining their witnesses 
(as if they doubted them, forsooth!), instead of accepting the 
witnesses’ own simple assertion that it’s all right, and there’s no 
need for making a fuss about it. Did you yourself see the block 
of stone in which the toad is said to have been found, before the 
toad himself was actually extracted? Did you examine it all 
round to make quite sure there was no hole, or crack, or passage 
in it anywhere? Did you satisfy yourself after the toad was 
released from his close quarters that no such hole, or crack, or 
passage had been dexterously closed up, with intent to deceive, 
by plaster, cement, or other artificial composition? Did you 
ever offer the workmen who found it a nominal reward—say five 
shillings—for the first perfectly unanswerable specimen of a 
genuine unadulterated antediluvian toad? Have you got the 
toad now present, and can you produce him here in ¢ourt (on 
writ of habeas corpus or otherwise), together with all the frag- 
ments of the stone or tree from which he was extracted? These 
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are the disagreeable, prying, inquisitorial, I may even say insulting 
questions with which a modern man of science is ready to assail 
the truthful and reputable gentlemen who venture to assert their 
discovery, in these degenerate days, of the ancient and unsophis- 
ticated toad-in-a-hole. 

Now, the worst of it is that the gentlemen in question, being 
unfamiliar with what is technically described as scientific methods 
of investigation, are very apt to lose their temper when thus 
cross-questioned, and to reply, after the fashior usually attributed 
to the female mind, with another question, whether the scientific 
person wishes to accuse them of downright lying. And as nothing 
on earth could be further from the scientific person’s mind than 
such an imputation, he is usually fain in the end to give up the 
social pursuit of postprandial natural history (the subject gener- 
ally crops up about the same time as the after-dinner coffee), and 
to let the prehistoric toad go on his own triumphant way, un- 
heeded. 

As a matter of fact, nobody ever makes larger allowances for 
other people, in the estimate of their veracity, than the scientific 
inquirer. Knowing himself, by painful experience, how extremely 
difficult a matter it is to make perfectly sure you have observed 
anything on earth quite correctly, and have eliminated all possible 
chances of error, he acquires the fixed habit of doubting about 
one-half of whatever his fellow-creatures tell him in ordinary 
conversation, without for a single moment venturing to suspect 
them of deliberate untruthfulness. Children and servants, if 
they find that anything they have been told is erroneous, imme- 
diately jump at the conclusion that the person who told them 
meant deliberately to deceive them; in their own simple and 
categorical fashion they answer plumply, ‘That’s a lie.’ But the 
man of science is only too well acquainted in his own person 
with the exceeding difficulty of ever getting at the exact truth. 
He has spent hours of toil, himself, in watching and observing 
the behaviour of some plant, or animal, or gas, or metal; and 
after repeated experiments, carefully designed to exclude all 
possibility of mistake, so far as he can foresee it, he at last 
believes he has really settled some moot point, and triumphantly 
publishes his final conclusions in a scientific journal. Ten to one, 
the very next number of that same journal contains a dozen 
supercilious letters from a dozen learned and high-salaried pro- 
fessors, each pointing out a dozen distinct and separate precautions 
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which the painstaking observer neglected to take, and any one of 
which would be quite sufficient to vitiate the whole body of his 
observations. There might have been germs in the tube in which 
he boiled the water (germs are very fashionable just at present), 
or some of the germs might have survived and rather enjoyed 
the boiling; or they might have adhered to the under surface 
of the cork; or the mixture might have been tampered with 
during the experimenter’s temporary absence by his son, aged 
ten years (scientific observers have no right, apparently, to have 
sons of ten years old, except perhaps for purposes of psychological 
research); and so forth, ad infinitum. And the worst of it all 
is that the unhappy experimenter is bound himself to admit that 
every one of the objections is perfectly valid, and that he very 
likely never really saw what with perfect confidence he thought 
and said he had seen. 

This being an unbelieving age, then, when even the book of 
Deuteronomy is ‘ critically examined,’ let us see how much can 
really be said for and against our old friend, the toad-in-a-hole ; 
and first let us begin with the antecedent probability, or other- 
wise, of any animal being able to live ina more or less torpid 
condition, without air or food, for any considerable period of time 
together. 

A certain famous historical desert snail was brought from 
Egypt to England as a conchological specimen in the year 1846. 
This particular mollusk (the only one of his race, probably, who 
ever attained to individual distinction), at the time of his arrival 
in London, was really alive and vigorous; but as the authorities 
of the British Museum, to whose tender care he was consigned, 
were ignorant of this important fact in his economy, he was 
gummed, mouth downward, on to a piece of cardboard, and duly 
labelled and dated with scientific accuracy, ‘ Helix desertorum, 
March 25, 1846.’ Being a snail of a retiring and contented 
disposition, however, accustomed to long droughts and corre- 
sponding naps in his native sand-wastes, our mollusk thereupon 
simply curled himself up into the topmost recesses of his own 
whorls, and went placidly to sleep in perfect contentment for an 
unlimited period. Every conchologist takes it for granted, of 
course, that the shells which he receives from foreign parts have 
had their inhabitants properly boiled and extracted before being 
exported ; for it is only the mere outer shell or skeleton of the 
animal that we preserve in our cabinets, leaving the actual flesh 
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and muscles of the creature himself to wither unobserved upon 
its native shores. At the British Museum the desert snail might 
have snoozed away his inglorious existence unsuspected, but for a 
happy accident which attracted public attention to his remarkable 
case in a most extraordinary manner. On March 7, 1850, nearly 
four years later, it, was casually observed that the card on which 
he reposed was slightly discoloured ; and this discovery led to the 
suspicion that perhaps a living animal might be temporarily 
immured within that papery tomb. The Museum authorities 
accordingly ordered our friend a warm bath (who shall say here- 
after that science is unfeeling !), upon which the grateful snail, 
waking up at the touch of the familiar moisture, put his head 
cautiously out of his shell, walked up to the top of the basin, 
and began to take a cursory survey of British institutions with 
his four eye-bearing tentacles. So strange a recovery from a long 
torpid condition, only equalled by that of the Seven Sleepers of 
Ephesus, deserved an exceptional amount of scientific recognition. 
The desert snail at once awoke and found himself famous. Nay, 
he actually sat for his portrait to an eminent zoological artist, 
Mr. Waterhouse ; and a woodcut from the sketch thus procured, 
with a history of his life and adventures, may be found even unto 
this day in Dr. Woodward’s ‘ Manual of the Mollusca,’ to witness 
if I lie. 

I mention this curious instance first, because it is the best 
authenticated case on record (so far as my knowledge goes) of 
any animal existing in a state of suspended animation for any 
long period of time together. But there are other cases of 
encysted or immured animals which, though less striking as 
regards the length of time during which torpidity has been 
observed, are much more closely analogous to the real or mythical 
conditions of the toad-in-a-hole. That curious West African mud 
fish, the Lepidosiren (familiar to all readers of evolutionary 
literature as one of the most singular existing links between fish 
and amphibians), lives among the shallow pools and broads of the 
Gambia, which are dried up during the greater part of the tropical 
summer. To provide against this annual contingency, the mud 
fish retires into the soft clay at the bottom of the pools, where it 
forms itself a sort of nest, and there hibernates, or rather zstivates, 
for months together, in atorpid condition. The surrounding mud 
then hardens into a dry ball; and these balls are dug out of the 
soil of the rice-fields by the natives, with the fish inside them, by 
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which means many specimens of lepidosiren have been sent alive 
to Europe, embedded in their natural covering. Here the strange 
fish is chiefly prized as a zoological curiosity for aquariums, 
because of its possessing gills and lungs together, to fit it for its 
double existence ; but the unsophisticated West Africans grub it 
up on their own account as a delicacy, regardless of its claims to 
scientific consideration as the earliest known ancestor of all exist- 
ing terrestrial animals. Now, the torpid state of the mud-fish in 
his hardened ball of clay closely resembles the real or supposed 
condition of the toad-in-a-hole ; but with one important exception. 
The mud-fish leaves a small canal or pipe open in his cell at either 
end to admit the air for breathing, though he breathes (as I shall 
proceed to explain) in a very slight degree during his estivation ; 
whereas every proper toad-in-a-hole ought by all accounts to live 
entirely without either feeding or breathing in any way. However, 
this is a mere detail; and indeed, if toads-in-a-hole do really 
exist at all, we must in all probability ultimately admit that they 
breathe to some extent, though perhaps very slightly, during their 
long immurement. 

And this leads us on to consider what in reality hibernation 
is. Everybody knows nowadays, I suppose, that there is a very 
close analogy between an animal and a steam-engine. Food is 
the fuel that makes the'animal engine go; and this food acts 
almost exactly as coal does in the artificial machine. But coal 
alone will not drive an engine; a free draught of open air is also 
required in order to produce combustion. Just in like manner 
the food we eat cannot be utilised to drive our muscles and other 
organs unless it is supplied with oxygen from the air to burn it 
slowly inside our bodies. This oxygen is taken into the system, 
in all higher animals, by means of lungs or gills. Now, when we 
are working at all hard, we require a great deal of oxygen, as 
most of us have familiarly discovered (especially if we are somewhat 
stout) in the act of climbing hills or running to catch a train. 
But when we are doing very little work indeed, as in our sleeping 
hours, during which muscular movement is suspended, and only 
the general organic life continues, we breathe much more slowly 
and at longer intervals. However, there is this important differ- 
ence (generally speaking) between an animal and a steam-engine. 
You can let the engine run short of coals and come to a dead 
standstill, without impairing its future possibilities of similar 
motion; you have only to get fresh coals, after weeks or months 
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of inaction, and light up a fresh fire, when your engine will im- 
mediately begin to work again, exactly the same as before. But 
if an animal organism once fairly runs down, either from want of 
food or any other cause,—in short, ifit dies—it very seldom comes 
to life again. 

I say ‘ very seldom’ on purpose, because there are a few cases 
among the extreme lower animals where a_ water-haunting 
creature can be taken out of the water and can be thoroughly 
dried and desiccated, or even kept for an apparently unlimited 
period wrapped up in paper or on the slide of a microscope; and 
yet, the moment a drop of water is placed on top of it, it begins 
to move and live again exactly as before. This sort of thorough- 
going suspended animation is the kind we ought to expect from 
any well-constituted and proper-minded toad-in-a-hole. Whether 
anything like it ever really occurs in the higher ranks of animal 
life, however, is a different question; but there can be no doubt 
that to some slight extent a body to all intents and purposes quite 
dead (physically speaking) by long immersion in water—adrowned 
man, for example—may really be resuscitated by heat and stimu- 
lants, applied immediately, provided no part of the working orga- 
nism has been seriously injured or decomposed. Such people may 
be said to be pro tem. functionally, though not structurally dead. 
The heart has practically ceased to beat, the lungs have ceased to 
breathe, and physical life in the body is temporarily extinct. The 
fire, in short, has gone out. But if only it can be lighted again 
before any serious change in the system takes place, all may still 
go on precisely as of old. 

Many animals, however, find it convenient to assume a state 
of less complete suspended animation during certain special 
periods of the year, according to the circumstances of their 
peculiar climate and mode of life. Among the very highest 
animals, the most familiar example of this sort of semi-torpidity 
is to be found among the bears and the dormice. The common 
European brown bear is a carnivore by descent, who has become 
a vegetarian in practice, though whether from conscientious 
scruples or mere practical considerations of expediency, does not 
appear. He feeds chiefly on roots, berries, fruits, vegetables, and 
honey, all of which he finds it comparatively difficult to procure 
during winter weather. Accordingly, as everyone knows, he eats 
immoderately in the summer season, till he has grown fat enough 
to supply bear’s grease to all Christendom. Then he hunts him- 
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self out a hollow tree or rock-shelter, curls himself up quietly to 
sleep, and snores away the whole livelong winter. During this 
period of hibernation, the action of the heart is reduced toa 
minimum, and the bear breathes but very slowly. Still, he does 
breathe, and his heart does beat ; and in performing those indis- 
pensable functions, all his store of accumulated fat is gradually 
used up, so that he wakes in spring as thin as a lath and as 
hungry asa hunter. The machine has been working at very low 
pressure all the winter: but it has been working for all that, and 
the continuity of its action has never once for a moment been in- 
terrupted. This is the central principle of all hibernation ; it 
consists essentially of a very long and profound sleep, during 
which all muscular motion except that of the heart and lungs, is 
completely suspended, while even these last are reduced to the 
very smallest amount compatible with the final restoration of full 
animal activity. 

Thus, even among warm-blooded animals like the bears and 
dormice, hibernation actually occurs to a very considerable degree; 
but it is far more common and more complete among cold-blooded 
creatures, whose bodies do not need to be kept heated to the same 
degree, and with whom, accordingly, hibernation becomes almost 
a complete torpor, the breathing and the action of the heart being 
still further reduced to very nearly zero. Mollusks in particular, 
like oysters and mussels, lead very monotonous and uneventful 
lives, only varied as a rule by the welcome change of being cut 
out of their shells and eaten alive; and their powers of living 
without food under adverse circumstances are really very remark- 
able. Freshwater snails and mussels, in cold weather, bury them- 
selves in the mud of ponds or rivers; and land-snails hide them- 
selves in the ground or under moss and leaves. The heart then 
ceases perceptibly to beat, but respiration continues in a very 
faint degree. The common garden snail closes the mouth of his 
shell, when he wants to hibernate, with a slimy covering; but he 
leaves a very small hole in it somewhere, so as to allow a little air 
to get in, and keep up his breathing to a slight amount. My ex- 
perience has been, however, that a great many snails go to sleep 
in this way, and never wake up again. Either they get frozen to 
death, or else the respiration falls so low that it never picks itself 
up properly when spring returns. In warm climates, it is during 
the summer that mollusks and other mud-haunting creatures go 
to sleep; and when they get well plastered round with clay, they 
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almost approach in tenacity of life the mildest recorded specimens 
of the toad-in-a-hole. 

For example, take the following cases, which I extract, with 
needful simplifications, from Dr. Woodward. 

In June, 1850, a living pond-mussel, which had been more than a year out of 
water, was sent to Mr. Gray, from Australia. The big pond-snails of the tropics 
have been found alive in logs of mahogany imported from Honduras; and 
M. Caillaud carried some from Egypt to Paris, packed in saw-dust. Indeed, it 
isn’t easy to ascertain the limit of their endurance ; for Mr. Laidlay having placed 
a number in a drawer for this very purpose, found them alive after fire years’ 
torpidity, although in the warm climate of Calcutta. The pretty snails called 
cyclostomas, which have a lid to their shells, are well known to survive imprison- 
ments of many months ; but in the ordinary open-mouthed lIand-snails such cases 
are even more remarkable. Several of the enormous tropical snails often used to 
decorate cottage mantelpieces, brought by Lieutenant Greaves from Valparaiso, 
revived after being packed, some for thirteen, others for twenty, months. In 
1849 Mr. Pickering received from Mr. Wollaston a basketful of Madeira snails (of 
twenty or thirty different kinds), three-fourths of which proved to be alive, after 
several months’ confinement, including a sea voyage. _ Mr. Wollaston has himself 
recorded the fact that specimens of two Madeira snails survived a fast and 
imprisonment in pill-boxes of two years and a half duration, and that large 
numbers of a small species, brought to England at the same time, were ald living 
after being inclosed in a dry bag for a year and a half. 


Whether the snails themselves liked their long deprivation of 
food and moisture we are not informed ; their personal tastes and 
inclinations were very little consulted in the matter; but as they 
and their ancestors for many generations must have been accus- 
tomed to similar long fasts during tropical droughts, in all likeli- 
hood they did not much mind it. 

The real question, then, about the historical toad-in-a-hole 
narrows itself down in the end merely to this—how long is it 
credible that a cold-blooded creature might sustain life in a 
torpid or hibernating condition, without food, and with a very 
small quantity of fresh air, supplied (let us say) from time to 
time through an almost imperceptible fissure ? It is well known 
that reptiles and amphibians are particularly tenacious of life, and 
that some turtles in particular will live for months, or even for 
years, without tasting food. The common Greek tortoise, hawked 
on barrows about the streets of London, and bought by a con- 
fiding British public under the mistaken impression that its chief 
fare consists of slugs and cockroaches (it is really far more likely 
to feed upon its purchaser’s choicest sea-kale and asparagus), 
buries itself in the ground at the first approach of winter, and 
shoozes away five months of the year in a most comfortable and 
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dignified torpidity. A snake at the Zoo has even been known to 
live eighteen months in a voluntary fast, refusing all the most 
tempting offers of birds and rabbits, merely out of pique at her 
forcible confinement in a strange cage. As this was a lady snake, 
however, it is possible that she only went on living out of femi- 
nine obstinacy, so that this case really counts for very little. 

Toads themselves are well known to possess all the qualities 
of mind and body which go to make up the career of a successful 
and enduring anchorite. At the best of times they eat seldom 
and sparingly; while a forty days’ fast, like Dr. Tanner’s, would 
seem to them but an ordinary incident in their everyday existence. 
In the winter they hibernate by burying themselves in the mud, 
or by getting down cracks in the ground. It is also undoubtedly 
true that they creep into holes, wherever they can find one, and 
that in these holes they lie torpid for a considerable period. On 
the other hand, there is every reason to believe that: they cannot 
live for more than a certain fixed and relatively short time 
entirely without food or air. Dr. Buckland tried a number of 
experiments upon toads in this matter—experiments wholly un- 
necessary, considering the trivial nature of the point at issue— 
and his conclusion was that no toad could get beyond two years 
without feeding or breathing. There can be very little doubt 
that in this conclusion he was practically correct, and that the 
real fine old crusted antediluvian toad-in-a-hole is really a snare 
and a delusion. 

That, however, does not wholly settle the question about such 
toads, because, even though they may not be all that their 
admirers claim for them, they may yet possess a very respectable 
antiquity of their own, and may be very far from the category of 
mere vulgar cheats and impostors. Because a toad is not as old 
as Methuselah, it need not follow that he may not be as old as 
Old Parr ; because he does not date back to the Flood, it need not 
follow that he cannot remember Queen Elizabeth. There are 
some toads-in-a-hole, indeed, which, however we may account for 
the origin of their legend, are on the very face of it utterly incre- 
dible. For example, there is the favourite and immensely popular 
toad who was extracted from a perfectly-closed hole in a marble 
mantelpiece. The implication of the legend clearly is that the 
toad was coeval with the marble. But marble is limestone, 
altered in texture by pressure and heat, till it has assumed a 
crystalline structure. In other words, we are asked to believe 
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that that toad lived through an amount of fiery heat sufficient to 
burn him up into fine powder, and yet remains to tell the tale. 
Such a toad as this obviously deserves no credit. His discoverers 
may have believed in him themselves, but they will hardly get 
other people to do so. 

Still, there are a great many ways in which it is quite con- 
ceivable that toads might get into holes in rocks or trees so as to 
give rise to the common stories about them, and might even 
manage to live there for a considerable time, with very small 
quantities of food or air. It must be remembered that from the 
very nature of the conditions the hole can never be properly 
examined and inspected until after it has been split open and the 
toad has been extracted from it. Now, if you split open a tree or 
a rock, and find a toad inside it, with a cavity which he exactly 
fills, it is extremely difficult to say whether there was or was not 
a fissure before you broke the thing to pieces with your hatchet 
or pickaxe. A very small fissure indeed would be quite sufficient 
to account for the whole delusion; for if the toad could get a 
little air to breathe slowly during his torpid period, and could 
find a few dead flies or worms among the water that trickled 
scantily into his hole, he could manage to drag out a peaceful and 
monotonous existence almost indefinitely. Here are a few possible 
cases, any one of which will quite suffice to give rise to at least as 
good a toad-in-the-hole as ninety-nine out of a hundred published 
instances. 

An adult toad buries himself in the mud by a dry pond, and 
gets coated with a hard solid coat of sun-baked clay. His nodule 
is broken open with a spade, and the toad himself is found inside, 
almost exactly filling the space within the cavity. He has only 
been there for a few months at the outside; but the clay is as 
hard as a stone, and to the bucolic mind looks as if it might have 
been there ever since the Deluge. Good blue lias clay, which 
dries as solid as limestone, would perform this trick to perfection ; 
and the toad might easily be relegated accordingly to the 
secondary ages of geology. Observe, however, that the actual 
toads so found are not the geological toads we should naturally 
expect under such remarkable circumstances, but the common 
everyday toads of modern England. This shows a want of accu- 
rate scientific knowledge on the part of the toads which is truly 
lamentable. A toad who really wished to qualify himself for the 
post ought at least to avoid presenting himself before a critical 
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eye in the foolish guise of an embodied anachronism. He 
reminds one of the Roman mother in a popular burlesque, who 
suspects her son of smoking, and vehemently declares that she 
smells tobacco, but, after a moment, recollects the historical pro- 
prieties, and mutters to herself, apologetically, ‘ No, not tobacco ; 
that’s not yet invented.’ A would-be silurian or triassic toad 
ought, in like manner, to remember that in the ages to whose 
honours he aspires his own amphibian kind was not yet developed. 
He ought rather to come out in the character of a ceratodus or a 
labyrinthodon. 

Again, another adult toad crawls into the hollow of a tree, and 
there hibernates. The bark partially closes over the slit by which 
he entered, but leaves a little crack by which air can enter freely. 
The grubs in the bark and other insects supply him from time to 
time with a frugal repast. There is no good reason why, under 
such circumstances, a placid and contented toad might not 
manage to prolong his existence for several consecutive seasons. 

Once more, the spawn of toads is very small, as regards the 
size of the individual eggs, compared with the size of the full- 
grown animal. Nothing. would be easier than for a piece of 
spawn or a tiny tadpole to be washed into some hole in a mine or 
cave, where there was sufficient water for its development, and 
where the trickling drops brought down minute objects of food, 
enough to keep up its simple existence. A toad brought up under 
such peculiar circumstances might pass almost its entire life in a 
state of torpidity, and yet might grow and thrive in its own sleepy 
vegetative fashion. 

In short, while it would be difficult in any given case to prove 
to a certainty either that the particular toad-in-a-hole had or had 
not access to air and food, the ordinary conditions of toad life are 
exactly those under which the delusive appearance of venerable 
antiquity would be almost certain frequently to arise. The toad is 
a nocturnal animal ; it lives through the daytime in dark and damp 
places ; it shows a decided liking for crannies and crevices ; it is 
wonderfully tenacious of life ; it possesses the power of hiberna- 
tion ; it can live on extremely small quantities of food for very 
long periods of time together ; it buries itself in mud or clay ; it 
passes the early part of its life as a water-haunting tadpole; and 
last, not least, it can swell out its body to nearly double its 
natural size by inflating itself, which fully accounts for the stories 
of toads being taken out of holes every bit as big as themselves, 
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Considering all these things, it would be wonderful indeed if 
toads were not often found in places and conditions which would 
naturally give rise to the familiar myth. Throw in a little allow- 
ance for human credulity, human exaggeration, and human love of 
the marvellous, and you have all the elements of a very excellent 
toad-in-the-hole in the highest ideal perfection. 

At the same time I think it quite possible that some toads, 
under natural circumstances, do really remain in a torpid or 
semi-torpid condition for a period far exceeding the twenty-four 
months allowed as the maximum in Dr. Buckland’s unpleasant 
experiments. If the amount of air supplied through a crack. or 
through the texture of the stone were exactly sufficient for keep- 
ing the animal alive in the very slightest fashion—the engine 
working at the lowest possible pressure, short of absolute cessa- 
tion—I see no reason on earth why a toad might not remain 
dormant, in a moist place, with perhaps a very occasional worm or 
grub for breakfast, for at least as long a time as the desert snail 
slept comfortably in the British Museum. Altogether, while it is 
impossible to believe the stories about toads that have been 
buried in a mine for whole centuries, and still more impossible to 
believe in their being disentombed from marble mantelpieces or 
very ancient geological formations, it is quite conceivable that 
some toads-in-a-hole may really be far from mere vulgar im- 
postors, and may have passed the traditional seven years of the 
Indian philosophers in solitary meditation on the syllable Om, or 
on the equally significant Ko-ax, Ko-ax of the irreverent Attic 
dramatist. ‘Certainly not a centenarian, but perhaps a good 
seven-year sleeper for all that,’ is the final verdict which the 
court is disposed to return, after due consideration of all the pro- 
babilities in re the toad-in-a-hole. 
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‘Dr. Hodgson, ‘ reve- 
rendus doctissimusque 
vir, as they say at 
Christchurch, passed 
quietly to his roll-call, 
and through the sum- 
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the appointment of the new headmaster of Oppingbury was a 
subject of much speculation. For Oppingbury is an old and well- 
known public school, richly endowed in the past and popular in 
the present, a school of hoary buildings and gold-blazoned honour 
boards, of rich acres and fat livings. There is a saying among 
Oppingburians that it is but a step from Oppingbury to the Upper 
House. ‘From Oppingbury to the Mitre, Sic ad astra, pueri, 
itur,’ they turn it in the fifth form. And so the position of 
headmaster, one of great comfort and importance in itself, has 
become invested with an external prestige very pleasing to 
Oppingburians. 

Things stood thus in September. Early in October the ap- 
pointment was made, and all men of right feeling stood aghast. 
A report which met at first with ridicule in the best informed 
circles gained even there a dismayed credence. It was too terrible. 
Oppingbury had been offered to and accepted by the Rev. Prit- 
chard Ogle, M.A. All that was known of Mr. Ogle was not much. 
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Though he had been senior classic, having beaten the Oppingbury 
champion by a place, he was of no school in particular. A fellow 
of Corpus, he was a mere M.A., and no more than twenty-eight 
years old; and though he had for four years been a successful 
coach, it was only recently he had taken orders. Nay—and here 
Oppingbury people dropped their voices and held up their hands 
—he was more than suspected of liberal opinions! and radical 
theories! and reforming meddling ways! That was the sum of 
Oppingbury knowledge upon the subject ; but it was enough, and 
a thousand times too much. Oppingbury had always been Con- 
servative and Oppingburian, and of St. John’s, Johnian ; it was for 
Church and State and old things in general, and in particular its 
own old customs bad and good. And hitherto its head had been 
as itself. He had been an old boy, and such an one as might in 
the due course of things fitly wear the apron, and if fortune would 
have itso, might preside at Fulham or Lambeth with dignity and 
decorum. To such men, a Pritchard Ogle of Wiggleswick School 
and Corpus College—how the Oppingburians delighted to pile up 
their own agony—had succeeded! Eheu! 

Of Wiggleswick and Corpus. There was the rub. ‘I could 
have forgiven him "—old Fisher once said with tears in his eyes— 
‘I could have forgiven him everything, if he had only been 
ashamed of those places!’ But he was not at all ashamed of 
them. And old Fisher upon second thoughts, remembering that 
alteration of the penal from twenty-five lines of Milton to twenty- 
three, shook his head as over a thing beyond human forgiveness, 
and felt that too much should not be demanded of any man’s 
charity. 

There was a cosy little drawing-room in Oppingbury School—in 
the house of this Dr. Fisher in a word—which the younger members 
of the staff frequented a good deal ; and here the new head was 
discussed with considerable freedom. Old Fisher did not scruple 
to perform for him, and with much emphasis, the office of faint 
praise. There were people in Oppingbury who called Fisher a 
savage and a brute: ‘but these were mothers, and young ones, 
whose boys had all their troubles before them. He was in truth 
only a dry, rigid disciplinarian, with a kind heart a little triturated 
on the Delectus and Grammar side, and by compensation ridicu- 
lously soft where his daughter was concerned. His energy was 
wonderful, and under Dr. Hodgson’s mild rule he had become a 
great man in Oppingbury. But in forty years he had seen no such 
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days as were now come upon the school ; and younger men gathered 
round him and looked up to him and quailed. 

‘I wonder where he will stop,’ said one young master with a 
groan, referring of course to the new head, who had now been in 
power a month. ‘He has put Mother Jones’s out of bounds; to 
be sure the boys did get beer there, and generally too much. 
And he has stopped the Pork Pie Race—how sick I remember I 
made myself in my year—and now he has had a tin cup chained 
to the pump in school gardens instead of leaving the boys to drink 
at the spout as we used to do in our days.’ 

They all cried out at this. It was news to them, and pro- 
duced a prodigious effect. Oppingbury fuit, was the feeling of all. 

‘Then he has cut down the lime trees in front of the school- 
house because they darkened his study windows!’ exclaimed the 
solitary English master. By virtue of his office he took the appre- 
ciation of art and the beautiful under his protection, and would 
fain have included Kitty Fisher. But just at this point his pre- 
tensions were challenged. 

‘Lime trees!’ snorted old Fisher with a vehemence which 
made the last speaker tremble, and would infallibly have blown a 
small boy out of the room. ‘Cut down the limes indeed! He 
has cut down the repetition all over the school to one-half, and 
the penal from twenty-five to twenty-three lines! That’s what 
he has cut down, sir. Pretty verse composition we shall turn 
out, and pretty order you'll keep, Mr. Orgell. Limes, indeed!’ 

‘ And as to his study being darkened, Mr. Orgell,’ struck in a 
musical voice from the tea-table, ‘ are not the arms of Corpus and 
Wiggleswick blazoned by the side of the dear old Oppingbury 
lions enough to darken any windows? He may cut down the limes 
and the repetitions and the penals for all I care—yes he may, 
father, that is your business—but I’ll never forgive him, never, for 
sticking up those horrid shields in the old window. Never, as long 
as I live!’ 

She meant it too, being accustomed to have her own way 
and know her own mind. And the younger masters nodded their 
heads like three Chinese figures. It has been intimated that 
they frequented Dr. Fisher’s drawing-room a good deal, especially 
in these dark days when all true Oppingburians drew together. 
Perhaps old Fisher’s emphatic rendering of the part of faint 
praise soothed them, for they were very hearty in the cause. 
But it was not the sole attraction, As was the hatred of old 
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Fisher for the interloping head so was their hatred. But as was 
their love for Kitty Fisher so was not their hatred for the inter- 
loper, no, not by one half: which was right, seeing that they were 
Christians and clergymen. But—and it is grievous to tell it, 
since she too was a clergyman’s daughter—Miss Kitty’s love for 
the three young masters jointly, severally, or in the alternative 
was not comparable with her hatred for the Rev. Pritchard Ogle, 
not, so feeble is human nature at its fairest, by a long interval. 
A sad fact; but facts are often sad. 

At the very time when this conclave was in meeting, the new 
head sat alone in his study unconscious that the addition of that 
tin cup to the school-pump was no better than an outrage. It 
had come about very simply. Passing through school gardens it 
happened that he saw a small boy with his upturned mouth 
glued to the leaden spout, and such of the latter’s overflow as 
exceeded the former’s capacity meandering all disregarded down 
the juvenile’s clothes. The headmaster made a mental note that 
the cup was missing or lost and another was needed, and went 
his way and made the order. Hence the sudden appearance of 
the bright and shining little stranger; and, after half an hour of 
derided existence, its more sudden disappearance—a battered, 
broken, flattened thing—at the hands of a mob of small Conser- 
vatives. These things were unknown to the headmaster, but yet 
he was conscious of unpopularity enough; so that sitting now in 
that chair of the old doctor’s which he so ill filled, and before that 
concavity in the great writing-table to which no peculiarity in 
his person corresponded, there was a marked dejection in his face 
and attitude. 

He was a tall thin man, and not a handsome one. His face 
was long and narrow, and his forehead, originally high, was 
extended by a premature baldness. He wore small whiskers and 
his hair rather long. An abrupt reserve, amounting sometimes 
to imperiousness, covered a manner nervous and fidgetty in a 
high degree, and his movements were ungainly and awkward, 
often from mere shyness. He clothed himself in his new dignity 
as in mail, and for the same purpose, of self-defence. Even his 
friends (with friendly readiness) admitted his defects, and chari- 
tably set them at the doors of Corpus and Wiggleswick. Such as 
he was, he was now headmaster of Oppingbury School; and, if 
his face might be trusted, with very considerable perplexities upon 
his mind. 
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Crash! The schoolmaster sprang at least a foot from his 
ill-fitting chair, and forgot his perplexities on the instant. 
Almost to where he sat came the stone and shivered glass. 

Crash! Another stone, more glass flying this way and that. 
By this time he was upon the hearthrug, his hand upon the bell- 
rope, his eyes on the shattered window. The fire was burning 
briskly, and he could see nothing outside. But the window of 
course he could see, and it was clear to him that no mere accident, 
no piece of boyish carelessness, was to blame for this. The first 
stone had struck the very centre of the shield of Wiggleswick, 
the second had shorn away the crest which surmounted the arms 
of Corpus. It was more than an old boy of Wiggleswick, a 
fellow of Corpus, could look upon and keep his dignity in mind. 

The conspirators had done their work well. They had stolen 
up to the private gateway under the limes we have heard men- 
tioned, or such of them as were left, and from there delivered 
their volley. Even now in the dusk they were scudding away 
under cover of the wall of the school gardens in the direction of 
Fisher’s house. Scudding away, but not very quickly; it was 
such a game that they had to stay and have their laugh out. 
They were bubbling over with the anticipation of the delightful 
glorious fun of telling it all over the hall-fire, so that speed was 
out of the question. And headmasters they knew were not wont 
to be quick in their movements; old Hodgson was not. What a 
game it was! spluttered one, and so they stopped at the archway 
to have their laugh out again. Hence it came about that before 
those miserables had an inkling of it, the right hand of their 
headmaster fell upon the shoulder of Cockell major, while his 
left concerned itself with the collar of Winkle minor, and the 
laughter died upon their wretched little lips, and their little 
hearts sank down, down, down into their leaky little boots as the 
hearts of boys never sank before or since. And, alas! in the hand 
of each was a spare stone. 

‘You will come to me in the school library at twelve o’clock 
to-morrow morning,’ he said, grimly: then while the boys shrank 
under the euphemistic command, ‘ Or—stay, you are very small 
boys, and can hardly have done this of your own motion. I don’t 
wish you to tell me who put it into your heads, but you may let 
him know that if he gives himself up I shall merely punish you 
with two penals, That will do. You may go.’ 

They were two dejected small boys who crept into Fisher’s 
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house five minutes later. There was no fun over the hall-fire, but 
instead a terrible looking-forward to the seldom opened school 
library with the great book neatly placed upon the floor for the 
ceremony. Cockell major and Winkle minor found enough food 
for thought in the parts assigned to them on the morrow, and 
never guessed that their headmaster dreaded the ordeal little less 
than themselves. Yet so it was; birching boys does not come 
by nature, nor is the Tripos (experientia docet) any test of ability 
or discretion in this branch of the profession. 

Is the matter too delicate for reference? I remember an 
instance in which a Dean and Chapter with all their prebendaries, 
minor canons, chapter clerks, lay clerks, preecentors, vergers, 
beadles, and sidesmen were set by the ears and utterly perturbed 
by the question who should birch two small choir boys. But 
there—at Oppingbury such a question could not arise. Manibus 
suis castigare was among the highest of the headmaster’s func- 
tions. If on the present occasion he were disposed to think too 
much of his coming morning’s exercise, he was not allowed to 
dwell upon it uninterrupted. Engaged in the correction of some 
verse composition, he had so far succeeded in interesting himself 
as to fancy he detected traces of taste in the copy before him, 
when the butler opened the door of the study, and shut it again 
as silently. His master was conscious that some one had in the 
short interval entered the room, but, believing it to be’ merely a 
boy with one of the usual petitions, he went on to the end of the 
copy before attending to him. Then he swung himself round. 
‘Who is it ?’ he asked abruptly, raising the shade of his reading- 
lamp. There should have been a boy standing near the door, as 
the custom was, ready to speak when spoken to by the great man. 
But there was no boy there; and when the schoolmaster getting 
no answer bent his eyes upon the door, he got himself out of the 
chair with a precipitancy which yet failed to denote his astonish- 
ment. 

A girl stood on the usual square of carpet, a small, dainty lady, 
dressed in a dark brown jacket and a small fur hat. He gota 
dim sort of idea that she had brown eyes and a bright colour and 
a wilful mouth, and that she might be eighteen or nineteen, and 
that he had seen her before. A heavy loop of fair hair fell upon 
her neck, and in the lamplight she certainly looked bright and 
pretty. She would have done so, that is, in many eyes, but of 
course a headmaster even of twenty-eight has no thought for such 
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daintinesses. It would be a descent indeed if he sank to the 
level of that undermaster (English), who was heard to compare 
Kitty Fisher flitting through the dusty class-rooms and gloomy 
courts to a butterfly among bookworms. 

‘Iam Miss Fisher,’ she said with a little duck of the head, 
seeing that he did not recognise her. 

‘Of course, I beg your pardon. Will you sit down?’ was his 





flurried answer. What could she want at this hour? It was after 
nine o’clock. 

‘I won’t sit down. I have come about Cockell and Winkle, 
Mr. Ogle,’ she went on, and a glance towards the screen which hid 
the broken window indicated her knowledge of the particulars of 
their offence. 

‘I regret that you should have troubled, Miss Fisher,’ he 
replied, composed by this reference to school matters, and, draw- 
ing himself up, all the schoolmaster confessed. ‘The offence took 
place under my own eyes, and I cannot think that it admits of 
any excuse, or indeed palliation.’ 
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‘I think it does.’ He bowed somewhat impatiently. ‘The 
fact of the matter is,’ with a little tremor in her voice which she 
could not quite hide, ‘that I set them on to do it.’ 

‘You set them on to do it!’ 

‘Well, I incited them, if you prefer it.’ 

‘Impossible !’ he cried. 

‘Not at all, for I did,’ she said defiantly, with a toss of her 
head. ‘And so you must not punish them.’ 

The Rev. Pritchard Ogle could hardly be expected to assent to 
this at once. He was so thoroughly taken aback, so completely 
at a loss, that after a long stare at his visitor he took a rapid turn 
to the broken window and narrowly inspected the shattered shields 
as if something there might elucidate the matter. 

‘Yes,’ she said, following him with her eyes, ‘ you should not 
have put them in. And so I said in the hall, and that if there 
were any boys at Oppingbury now like those who were here when 
I was young they’d break the window in a couple of shakes.’ 

‘In a couple of shakes!’ he repeated mechanically. Was he 
dreaming ? 

‘Well, perhaps I said, in a brace of shakes,’ she resumed with 
a perfect effrontery that betrayed nothing of the nervousness 
which made the little white fingers in the muff clasp and unclasp 
a dozen times a minute. ‘You should not have put them in, you 
know. And Cockell and Winkle went and did it. So it was really 
my fault, and you cannot punish them.’ 

He was crimson with astonishment and rage. Had school- 
master ever been so insulted before? For an instant he stood 
dumbfounded, then he stepped to the fireplace and rang the bell 
loudly, furiously. 

‘ And you will not punish them ?’ she asked anxiously. 

‘I cannot discuss the matter with you,’ he said, puffing out his 
cheeks. v 

‘Oh, nonsense, Mr. Ogle. Of course you are angry, but 
you must promise me you'll let the boys off. That is what I 
came for.’ 

*I cannot discuss the matter with you. I cannot——’ 

‘But you must 

‘I say I cannot 

‘But you shall tell me!’ cried Kitty, stamping the floor 
passionately. ‘You dare not punish them now. It wasn’t their 
fault, and you know it was not. You told them that if the real 
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culprit confessed you would let them off.’ But the headmaster was: 
immovable. He was upon his own hearthrug, and he would not 
be bullied by this strange girl. ‘Silence!’ he said at last, and his 
voice of authority surprised her into obedience. ‘I shall not dis- 
cuss the matter with you. The door, Bingley.’ 

And Kitty was obliged there and then to leave, and ran across 
the school gardens sobbing with rage. ‘ He will punish them just 
to serve me out, I know he will,’ she said passionately, as she 
locked herself into her room. 

A few minutes later the headmaster was closeted with Dr. 
Fisher, and so remained for half an hour. When he left, the second 
master accompanied him to the door and, though there was a dark 
shade of vexation on the elder’s face, he shook Mr. Ogle’s hand at 
parting with a newborn cordiality. 

‘I think,’ said the latter, with a slight smile, as he lingered a 
moment on the step, ‘I would not acquaint Cockell and Winkle 
with their reprieve to-night, eh ?’ 

‘Certainly not,’ replied the old gentleman savagely. And shut 
the door with unnecessary violence. 

It was with a pleasant feeling of relief that the sixth form on 
the following morning watched Mr. Ogle’s butler walk up the long 
room, and hand him a telegram. The boys did after their natures. 
Some feverishly turned over their Liddell and Scotts, and strove 
by gétting a few lines ahead of the construer to remove the appre- 
hensions they had hitherto cloaked under a semblance of careless 
attention. Others, chiefly those who had gone through the ordeal, 
yawned and in whispers conjectured what was up; or made faces 
at old Bingley. The most sanguine did not dare to hope that the 
headmaster would, as he did, close his books on the instant and 
dismiss his class. By dinner-time, however, the matter was no 
secret. The telegram was from the governors. School-business 
of pressing importance required the new headmaster’s immediate 
attendance in London. By the time this became generally 
known the Rev. Pritchard Ogle was half-way to the metropo- 
lis, and had happened upon some adventures (as an old writer 
would have expressed it) of a character sufficiently ‘odd and 
diverting. 

A train as it chanced was just due out. The inhabitants of 
Oppingbury were favoured with a sight of the-headmaster’s gaunt 
figure in full trot for the station ; coat tails flying and arms swing- 
ing, while the butler—he who had been with Dr. Hodgson ‘in 
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the good old times ’—perspired stoutly behind with a Gladstone 
bag, his face one great scarlet protest. The train was on the very 
point of starting ; as Mr. Ogle came up it was actually in motion. 
A porter who knew him opened the door smartly. ‘No ticket!’ 
he panted in reply, feeling for his purse. The man only caught 
the word ticket, and, supposing he said it was in his pocket, or in 
some inaccessible place, cried, ‘ All right, sir,’ and gently urged 
the young dignitary up the steps. Thus impelled the latter had 
no choice; he plunged blindly forward, and encountering in his 
headlong entrance some one’s feet, came near to measuring his 
full length on the floor of the carriage. The door shut with a 
loud slam, and through the open window as he straightened him- 
self up, he caught a glimpse of Bingley’s substantial figure waving 
the Gladstone in vain appeal to the powers of steam. Such things 
never happened in Dr. Hodgson’s time! And then they shot past 
the signal box, and out into the open country. Our friend sat 
down with a gasp on the seat by the window, and replacing his 
hat which had fallen off, mechanically brushed from his sleeve 
the dust which contact with a dirty cushion had imparted to it. 
Then he looked about him with the air of a man prepared—within 
certain bounds, mind you—to join in the laugh at his own expense. 
The compartment contained but one other passenger—a lady, 
over whose feet he had stumbled his way in. 

‘I hope I did not hurt you,’ he was beginning nervously ; he 
was, as we have observed, a shy man apart from his work, and his 
method of entering the carriage had not tended to brace up his 
nerves. ‘I am afraid——’ he stopped abruptly. His fellow- 
passenger had looked up. His eyes met hers, and then hastened 
to disport themselves anywhere else. She gave him a haughty 
little bow, which stayed the apology on his lips, and intimated 
unmistakably that the lady did not desire any interchange of 
courtesies. And, when she had so bowed, she looked at him, and 
looked at him, and looked at him with so disdainfully unconscious 
and yet pertinaciously disconcerting a gaze, that our great man, 
after fidgetting nearly out of his coat, and looking all ways by 
turns, wrenched out a newspaper, and precipitately changing his 
seat for one in the far corner, spread out the paper before him, 
and behind its folds prepared to regain his composure and objur- 
gate his fortune, leaving to Miss Kitty Fisher her end of the 
compartment and the honours of victory. 

It was bad luck. The most severe judge would hardly relish 
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a téte-a-téte with the criminal he had just sent to penal servitude. 
For Kitty it really was, leaving Oppingbury for Oppingbury’s 
good, and very sick and sore at heart. She was smarting under 
a sense of irrepressible humiliation. She was being packed off 
into banishment at a moment’s notice as if she were nine instead 
of nearly nineteen, and this at the mandate of a stranger, who 
plainly said her absence was necessary to the well-being of the 
school—of Oppingbury, of which Kitty had hitherto thought her- 
self a great part. Oh, it was too bad. It was unbearable ! 

And then that this man, to whom were due all the humiliating 
consequences of Cockell and Winkle’s frolic, should dare to travel 
with her! Miss Kitty ground her sharp white little teeth to- 
gether, and drove back the tears in which she had been about to 
indulge. If she felt the slightest inclination to laugh at his 
ridiculous entrance, she remembered the possibly visible tear- 
stains upon her cheeks—and instead assumed the frigid gaze and 
disdainful air which so completely routed him. 

Her power to torment once discovered, she used it with a 
spiteful pleasure. She sat in such a“position that, did her com- 
panion’s eyes stray for a second beyond the edge of his sheltering 
paper, they met hers full of a mingled contempt and amusement, 
and promptly sought their cover again. The headmaster was 
not given to think much of his dress, but he began to wish that 
he had not in his hurry omitted to bring his gloves. His hands 
were so exposed to her gaze that they seemed to blush under the 
consciousness of ink-stains which he had had no time to remove. 
He did not like to take off his hat and examine it ; but a horrible 
suspicion grew upon him, originating in the easiness of the fit, 
that he had in passing out seized upon one long since set aside for 
garden wear. He felt very hot. In a word, the Rev. Pritchard 
Ogle, whom half-a-dozen discontented masters and half a hundred 


disorderly boys had alike found master of the situation, blushed 


and fidgetted behind his newspaper under the eyes of a girl of 
eighteen. 

Yet he did not succumb without a struggle. He took his 
courage in his hands at last, and tried to break through the meshes. 

‘Miss Fisher,’ he began, dropping his paper with an abrupt- 
ness that sufficiently indicated his desperate resolution, and 
smiling a rather sickly smile, ‘I hope that you are now satisfied 
with the fate of Cockell and Winkle. I am sure that they should 
be very grateful to you.’ 
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He had much more to say, but he got no further. ‘I don’t 
wish to discuss the matter with you,’ the girl said slowly and in- 
cisively. ‘Please to understand that after what has happened I 
have not the pleasure ef your acquaintance. I would prefer to 
consider myself as never having enjoyed the—privilege.’ 

It was a petulant and childish rebuff, and yet it disconcerted 
him. She was too thoroughly in earnest, too vicious in fact, and 
he was too little used to repartee, for him to turn such heroics 
into ridicule. He bowed and affected to smile, but he sought 
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his newspaper 
again with more 
haste than accord- 
ed with a fully 
. dignified retreat. 
She was too much for the master of many legions. He recol- 
lected that Rugby would soon be reached, and gradually became 
interested in the news of the day. He folded up the newspaper 
as the train slackened, and then found that he had been pre- 
mature, for it was merely the ticket platform. Never mind; he 
would change at once all the same, and so escape the additional 
annoyance of explaining before her why he had not a ticket. But 
as he opened the door the hairy face of a short, bluff ticket- 
collector appeared at it. 
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‘Not so-fast, sir, please. Keep your seats. Ticket, aia 
miss. Euston? Thank you. Ticket, sir?’ 

Our friend, feeling something of a small boy’s wiclunulinaee 
began to explain. The man cut him short by producing a fat 
book and a pencil. 

‘All right, sir. Excess, Oppingbury to Rugby, first class, 
seven and two, please.’ 

Mr. Ogle put his hands in his trousers pockets—and pulled 
them out empty. His face, already flushed, turaed crimson. He 
felt more hastily in his breast-pocket; in the outside pockets of 
his coat; at last, with desperate eagerness, in his waistcoat- 
pockets. Allin vain. He had not a penny about him. 

‘My purse!’ he stammered. ‘I am afraid I must have put it 
into my bag; or stay, my good man, I am almost sure that I had 
it in my hand when I stepped into the train.’ 

The official jumped briskly into the compartment and searched 
the floor and seats. Miss Fisher moved her cloaks and dressing-bag 
to assist the search, but otherwise sat in hostile impassive dignity. 

‘No purse here,’ said the man stolidly. Then he got out of 
the carriage and stood on the step. ‘All right, Jem; go ahead.’ 

And so the Rev. Pritchard Ogle entered Rugby station in some 
confusion of spirits, a semi-prisoner, with his warder riding on the 
step. Ah, if the lower-school boys could have seen him! Or even 
Bingley. 

‘Iam going to London on important business,’ the school- 
master said to the station-master who promptly appeared ; and he 
said it with some dignity. ‘My name is Ogle, the Rev. Pritchard 
Ogle, and I am the headmaster of Oppingbury School.’ 

‘Have you any luggage, sir?’ The man was not discourteous,. 
but the collector had reported that the gentleman had attempted 
to leave the carriage to escape detection. 

‘No.’ 

‘Nor a card?’ 

‘No; my card-case is in my bag, which my butler was bring- 
ing towards the train when it started.’ 

A little crowd gathered round the door, and our schoolmaster 


perceived with astonishment that his account of himself was - 


received with suspicion and disbelief. At his last words these 
feelings seemed to give way to general amusement, very much 
to his indignation. On a sudden, in a large mirror outside the 
refreshment-room, which chanced to be opposite to him, he saw 
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himself reflected—unfavourably. At no time a very careful 
dresser, his white tie had, probably in his run to catch the train, 
slid considerably to the side, and now figured under one ear. It 
was the old hat he had taken, and moreover its roll upon the 
carriage floor had not improved it. Add to this his want of gloves 
and that he had but perfunctorily brushed the dust from his 
school coat, and the reader will understand that, though he might 
have passed for a Cambridge Grecian, an Oxford Professor of the 
Fine Arts, or even a great London Orientalist, his appearance was 
very far from denoting the public schoolmaster, or connoting the 
possession of a butler. In fact from the outskirts of the crowd 
the word ‘ bunkum ’ came all too clearly to his ear. 

‘Wait a moment,’ he said, a thought striking him. ‘This 
young lady can tell you who I am.’ The providential thought 
came just in time. 

All eyes were turned upon Kitty, who in the rear of the chief 
personage in the scene had been hitherto almost unnoticed. 
Even he had nearly forgotten her. The station-master respect- 
fully raised his hat. 

‘Do you know this gentleman, miss?’ he asked. 

‘He knows quite well,’ she replied in a haughty, decided 
voice, ‘that I have not the pleasure of his acquaintance.’ 

There was quite a little cheer at this. Mr. Ogle looked first 
at her and then at the crowd with a sickly smile. ‘Ain’t he a 
cool hand?’ someone asked audibly; and at least half-a-dozen 
answered in the affirmative. 

‘Stay, stay!’ he eried. ‘ Believe me, there is a misapprehen- 
sion. This lady does know me.’ 

Kitty looked at him with a sort of gentle pity, such as the 
angels might have felt when Eve took the apple. ‘No,’ she 
answered, ‘I have told you that I don’t know you.’ 

‘ And don’t wish to!’ cried a wag from the crowd. And Kitty, 
by a gentle nod, seemed to acquiesce, so that the group grew loud 
in condemnation of the swindler and swell-mobsman who had 
tried to bully her. What a position for the headmaster of Op- 
pingbury! Oh, Mr. Bingley; Mr. Bingley, oh! 

The only person who felt the slightest doubt was the station- 
master. And, luckily, with him lay the decision. ‘You have 
friends in London, I suppose ?’ he said. 

‘ Certainly.’ 

‘ As will know you?’ 
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‘ Certainly,’ again said the clergyman, unable to resent the sneer. 

‘Very well. Here, Jenkinson ’—to a porter standing near— 
‘jump in. You must travel up with this gentleman, and do not 
let him out of your sight until he has paid the fare. All right; 
go ahead.’ 

Surely no compartment in the train now hurrying southward 
contained three persons less at ease in one another’s company. 
Miss Kitty’s vengeance was complete, and her hard little heart 
felt no pangs of remorse ; but she in her turn began to experience 
the embarrassment of being cooped up with her victim. So far 
from her gaze now disconcerting him, it was she who avoiding his 
eyes, stole surreptitious glances at his features, set in an expres- 
sion of severe gravity. The porter observed this, and put it down 
to the young lady’s timidity at being in such company; so he 
proceeded to encourage her by various nods and winks, which, as 
she saw they did not escape the notice of the clergyman, had a 


different effect upon her from that which they were intended to 


produce. She felt the position becoming moment by moment 
more strained, the performance of Jenkinson more ridiculous. 
An almost hysterical desire to laugh possessed her. She was glad 
at the next station to make her escape, and aided by a porter to 
whom Jenkinson audibly detailed the whole case, she removed 
herself and her light baggage to another part of the train. 

Her relief on finding herself alone was not slight. She felt 
so much at her ease that she laughed a little at the ridiculous 
figure her enemy had cut; and then looked grave, as she touched 
something. in her pocket, and so laughed again; and spent the 


time very pleasantly without one thought of pity for Jenkinson’s 


companion until the train reached Willesden Junction. The cry 
of ‘ All tickets ready, please,’ so far from inducing her to prepare 
hers, only recalled more vividly the scene at Rugby, and presented 


a charming retrospect of successful vengeance. It happened that 


the guard of the train, as well as the ticket-collector, came to the 
door. The train was already late, and they were impatient. 
Slightly confused by the demand, she pulled out her purse—a 
large purse—and opened it. Her ticket was not there, that was 
clear, for she shut up the purse hastily with a snap, and replaced 
it in her pocket with a quick, hurried gesture. The collector, 
observing the sudden flush which at the same time swept over 
the young lady’s face, grumbled to himself, ‘ Here’s another lost 
her ticket!’ But he was mistaken; with a little clumsiness she 
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produced her first-class voucher from a tiny portmonnaie. The 
collector slammed the door, and whistled shrilly. The train moved 
ahead. A few minutes—some five or ten—and they ran out of 
the darkness and monotonous clatter of the tunnels into the bustle 
and tumult of Euston Station. 

To return to the Rev. Pritchard Ogle, who of course arrived 
there at the same time. He was asserting his personal liberty by 
alighting in a sufficiently leisurely manner when some one tapped 
him on the shoulder. 

‘Would you kindly be so good, sir, as to step this way ?’ 
Before the guard proceeded farther his hearer detected in tone 
and manner a deference to which for two hours he had been a 
stranger. ‘ We’ve found your purse, sir, and I think you'll say 
we’ve kept our eyes pretty wide open.’ 

‘I’m glad to hear it. Did I drop it on the platform ?’ 

The man did not answer, but led the way to a waiting-room 
door round which a small crowd was collected, just such a crowd 
as had jeered Mr. Ogle at Rugby. With some difficulty the guard 
forced a passage for him; a moment’s delay, and the door was 
opened to admit them. 

He looked about him with considerable interest. There were 
several people in the room, a common, dusty, plainly-furnished, 
station waiting-room. Upon the dingy hearthrug stood a tall 
man in a semi-uniform, with a military bearing and a pompous 
face. He was minutely examining something which he held in 
his hand, but upon the new-comer’s entrance he placed this 
behind him. A couple of porters,an old lady and gentleman who 
seemed to have no business there, and were of course deeply 
interested in the matter, a policeman at the door, and another in 
the background, his faculties bent solely upon the advantages of 
the Sun Fire Insurance Company as set forth in their advertise- 
ment, made up, with one exception, the occupants of the room. 

The exception was Miss Kitty Fisher, who occupied a seat 
near the table in the centre of the group. Mr. Ogle started at 
sight of her. He did not know why or how, but there seemed to 
be some invisible barrier between her and the others. The old 
lady and the old gentleman were looking oddly at her, as at some 
curiosity. She was a little pale, and her hand grasped her pocket- 
handkerchief which somehow she had rolled up into a hard ball. 
Her lips were set more tightly than one would wish to see a young 
lady’s lips. 
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‘Would you please to describe your purse, sir?’ said the 
pompous man. 

Mr. Ogle did so in general terms. It was an ordinary, dark- 
coloured Russia leather purse. There were no papers or docu- 
ments in it. It did not bear any monogram. He believed it 
contained about five pounds, but possibly a sovereign more. To 
the best of his belief, he must have dropped it on the seat. At 
each item the man nodded his head. Some idea of the true 
position of affairs stole into the headmaster’s mind. As he glanced 
round, the situation became more and more clear. While he was 
conscientiously reckoning up the money that should have been in 
the purse, the girl’s eyes for one moment met his full, and told 
him all. He read in them such a look of overwhelming terror 
and hopeless appeal as came home to him with a sudden shock, 
and made the matter plain. The look was gone from her eyes as 
soon as perceived. The veil of pride fell again, and she was as 
cold and defiant as before. 

‘ That will do, I think,’ said the superintendent, laying upon 
the table a purse which, unless I am mistaken, Bingley might have 
identified. ‘This young lady declines to say anything about it one 
way or the other, and no doubt she is wise. You'll please to be at 
Marylebone in the morning at eleven. I expect this is a party we’ve 
been after for some time. You don’t know anything about her, sir ?’ 

The faintest tinge of colour came into Kitty’s face, but her 
eyes were fixed upon the floor. He hesitated before he spoke, 
and then he spoke slowly : 

‘Yes, I do know her, and I think it quite impossible that she 
can have stolen this purse.’ And he briefly said who she was. 

‘It is odd,’ the officer allowed ; ‘ but it does not dispose of the 
facts. The guard here who heard your description of the lost purse 
at Rugby, saw it in her hands at Willesden. And when we asked 
for it, she saw the game was up and produced it at once. This is 
your purse, I suppose ?’ 

The headmaster did not appear to hear the question. At any 
rate he did not answer at once. He had turned away towards 
the window. ‘She can be bailed to-night, of course?’ he asked 
carelessly. 

The superintendent, with his back to the girl, formed a 
negative with his lips. Then seeing his interrogator was still un- 
satisfied : ‘Impossible, sir: the police magistrate has risen for the 
day. I suppose this is the purse ?’ 
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Mr. Ogle took it inhis hand. ‘ This,’ he said, slowly turning it 
over and over, and weighing it; ‘no, this is not the purse. This 
is not my purse.’ 

‘It is not!’ cried the other incredulously. Here was a pretty 
to-do; the old gentleman and lady said ‘Good gracious!’ as if 
they possessed but one tongue between them, and the policeman 

d who was so bent upon insurance was surprised into letting the 
handcuffs fall back into his pocket with a mighty clatter. 

Py ‘No,’ repeated the headmaster steadily ; ‘it is not my purse.’ 

A great wave of crimson flowed over Kitty Fisher’s pale face, and 

when it receded left it a trifle less pale than before. * And please 

to observe that I have not in any way charged this lady or been a 

party to her detention. In fact I never stated with certainty that 

I had lost my purse.’ 

The words were well chosen, and being confirmed by the old 
gentleman with many nods, had their full effect. Here was an 
interesting case blown to the winds. What was to be done? The 
prudent (and sagacious) officer looked blue. But he speedily re- 
covered himself and rated his inferiors finely. From this he slipped 
easily into a handsome apology to the lady, and concluded by an 
e appeal to the Rev. gentleman to bear witness to the bona fides and 

vigilance of the police in the matter. The whole thing melted away, 
Kitty thought, like a dreadful dream ; though inwardly she vowed 
she would never let her desire to place her enemy—her enemy !— 
in a predicament carry her so far as this again. It had lain there 
under the edge of her cloak so temptingly ! 

After all, she jumped into her cab only half an hour later than 
if the journey from Oppingbury had been the least eventful in the 
world. She did not drive away at once, but waited until Mr. Ogle 
came out, and with the vigilant Jenkinson at his side, chartered a 
hansom. Then she beckoned to the former, and he walked up to 
the window of her vehicle with a grave smile. Nor was Jenkinson, 
who thought the whole business a ‘rum start,’ far behind. She 
leaned forward, and there was a funny look in her eyes as she said— 

id ‘Thank you very much for letting off—Cockell and Winkle. 

It will be a lesson to them, Mr. Ogle. And—TI think—that if 

you could be kind enough to call at 13 Lansdowne Crescent, 

this evening—my aunt would wish to thank you.’ After which 
something passed from her hand to the headmaster’s—perhaps 
the merest little pressure—perhaps something more substantial 

—perhaps both; and she drove away. 
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That evening a purse containing a considerable sum (in these 
hard times) was found in the box of one of the London Hospitals. 
And Jenkinson, after an interview with a certain hall porter, 
never again alluded to the day’s experiences as a ‘rum start,” 
though he frequently told the tale as a ‘ hodd coincidence.’ 

After all, Jenkinson, was it so odd as that the headmaster 





of Oppingbury should 
spend that evening at 
Mrs. Fisher’s, 13 Lans- 
downe Crescent—and 
enjoy himself? Yet he 
did, and great things 
gradually evolved there- 
from. In the first place 
the banishment of Miss 
Kitty Fisher from Op- 
pingbury ended only 
with the existence of 
that wilful little personage. There was no remission of the sen- 
tence. And secondly the headmaster of Oppingbury a few months 
later brought home a wife so thoroughly tinged with the prejudices 
and traditions of the place that there is no fear of her husband ever 
again outraging the feelings of the school by supplying the pump 
with a tin cup. 























